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OUR POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 


BY AMASA WALEEB. 


Ir is doubtless the general opinion of all mea of 
intelligence, that if there be no interference by any 
European Government, and the North remaio as 
united and determined as at present, the great rebel- 
lien of the South will be crushed, and the whole 
country again be united under one Government; we 
do rot say under the same Constitution we now have, 
fer that we regard an impossibility. The contest 
may be—indeed, according to any present prospect, 
must be—long and bloody ; but, in the end, the strong- 
er party must triumph. The question of interest 
then is, What is the prospect in reference to theze 
contingencies ? 

Will any European Government interfere? This 
is nearly tantamount to the inquiry whether England 
will do so, for there is small prospect of the inter- 
ference of any other European power. Why, then, 
should England involve herself in the quarrel? Why 
should she do anything which, directly or indirectly, 
will aid the cause of secession? 

First, there is a large and powerful class in Eng- 
land who regard republican institutions with abhor- 
rence and dread. Our wonderful success, thus far, 
has been the cause of great anxiety and alarm. It 
has filled them with terror; for if our experiment 
were 20 successful, why might it not be repeated ia 
England and every other country in Europe? Oar 
example was indeed appa'liag. 

This class of persons, arid it includes all in high or 
low positions who, from their natural iastincts, or 
the force of circumstances, have sympathy with des- 
potiem, look upon the civil war ia this country, 
which threatens to break up our Government entirely, 
as the dawning of a politica! millennium ; and we may 
rely upon it they will do all in their power to carry 
it forward to the consummation they desire. Tue 
high aristocracy belong, in general, to this class, 
together with their dependents. There are noble 
exceptions, but such is the general fact. There are, 
besides there, a large number of persons in the 
various walks of life, who, from their hatred of all 
that is good and noble, have an instinctive sympathy 
with treason and rebellion, especially when the ob- 
ject of it.is to crush freedom aad establish slavery. 
These classes, united by their common hatred of re- 
publicanism and free institutions, form 2 power ex- 
eeedingly hostile to the interests of the North. 

Seconcly, there is a strong feeling ef jealousy per- 
vading to a great exient the whole British people, 
(an¢, for that mat'er, almost every other people,) 


' arising from the rapid growth of the United States, 


and the wonderful strides she has made toward 
national greainecs and power. 

Our dec:nnial census has always been a most 
alarming document. I+ has filled us with pride and 
eel/-complacency, and our rivals with envy and dread. 
At the rate we were progressing, our population 
would be one hundred millions by the end of the pros- 
ent century, and our territory be bounded only by 
the two great oceans of the globe. We have boasted 
—nay more, many of our unwise or unprincipled 
statesmen and public journalists have threatened 
what we would do with other governments and their 
possessions. Especially has this been the case with 
a certain leading newspaper in New York, which 
assumes to bave the greatest circulation and iaflu- 
ence of any in this country, and which probably is 
more widely circulated Abroad than any other. That 
paper, (we need not name i',) within a few weeks, 
contained an insulting article, in which, after boast- 
ing that the present war would “call into the field 
over three-quarters of a million of troops, well drilled 
and disciplined, and capable of the most noble and 
ambitious undertakings,” goes on to say, “ When the 
war is ended, this stupencous force will be ready to 
turn its attention to ouside enemies, and will be 
glad of the occasion, if necessity should require it, of 
sweeping every vestige of forcign dominion from 
the American continent !” 

What must be the inevitable effect of such lan- 
guage found in a journal which, abroad, is, however 
faleely, regarded as 2 sort of American London 
Times? And yet this is only a sample of the tone of 
that and many other American newspapers. Noth- 
ing surely can be more injurious to the interests 
of our Gogernment, or more advantageous to the 
rebel states, than such atrocious threats, and if any 
man deserves incarceration in Fort Lafayette or 
Fort Warren, it must be the author of such shame- 
lees bravado. No one gives greater aid and comfort 
to the enemy than he who, from an influential posi 
tion, provokes the hostility of other nations, nd 
leads them to desire the humiliation of a people” 

are constantly threatening the peace of the wld. 

Thirdly, there is a mercenary class e*°%% 
whom cotton is the one thing needful. PCY My or 

; : éutions ; but 
may not have any hostility to our ine’ 
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en their own Government to act f Violence and 

alth and influence ; 

wrong. . This class hes great v’ F 

end es seme tnillics® ef thePopulati m connected 

with them are evpendent “YF subsistence on the 

manufecture of the grep American staple, it can 
readily be sees that ¢* 1s @ power not to be over- 
looked. It caubines © interests of both capital 
and labor to4n ep~ Meus extent, and its wishes caa- 
not be easy di<egarced. 
Thesee the forces, then, which unitedly operate 
with »mendous power in favor of the Southern 
racy, and we ought not to underrate them. 
the other iand, it cannot be doubted that the 

—_ of a greg majority of the British people are 

/ith us. The middle class of England, a most 
/powerful and/respectable body, love the cause of 
' freedom and fopular government. Their eyes have 

hitherto beey turned toward us with great anxiety 
and interest’ They have rejoiced in all our successes, 
have been (proud of all our achievements. They 
have lcoke/ to us to show the world that self-govern- 
ment was hot only & possibility, but the most safe 
ard reliahe form of human government. They look 
to us stil. They cannot readily abandon a long- 
Cherishe/ hope ; and the only thing which damps 
their ar/or ard paralyzes their energies is that our 
con not clearly a contest for the great princi- 
ples of freedom and the rights of man. That our 
Geveriment, by its high officials, still declares its 
fixed that the fetters of the slave shall not 
be , and that slave property shall be the only 
sacrdl property in this contest ; and that, if success- 
fal, All its guarantees shall be observed and main- 
taint¢ —this it is, more than all else, which cuts us 
off the generous sympathies of the friends of 

ty in the Old World, and prevents their vigorous 
ani outspoken action in our behalf. 

But notwithstanding so many and powerfal infu- 
ences are arrayed against us in England &nd the 
ether courtries of Europe, and notwithstanding the 
position of our own Government in regard to slavery 
ie so disheartening to the friends of liberty every- 
‘where, my prevailing and strong conviction is that 
20 foxeign Government will forcibly interfere in our 
thuggle. England and France want cotton, but they 
Want customers as well, and the free states are the 
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therefore, how they give offense to those whose trade 
is of euch immense importance. Besides, they want 
corn, too, as imperatively as cotton, and they see as 
distinctly as we do that the question of intervention 
has two sides, both of which must be well consider- 
ed ; and they will conclude that the safest way for 
them is to let us settle our own quarrels. 

« In regard to the other contingency mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, viz.: whether the North 
will remain united and determined, there seems at 
present to be little doubt. There is and can be only 
one cause of difference at the North, and that is 
Slavery. Whether we shall attempt to subdue the 
South, and at the same time preserve intact their in- 
stitution of human chattelism, or whetner we shall 
declare universal emancipation as a military neces- 
sity, and thus destroy the main reliance of the rebels 
for subsistence and strength,—this is a ques'ion 
which, however much timid and time-serving officials 
may hesitate to act upon, the logic of events is fast 
bringing to a satisfectory solution. 

Tre reeent speech of Hon. Mr. Cochrane, M.C., so 
bok ly indorsed by Secretary Cameron, is an event of 
more significance and importance, we think, than 
the brilliant achievements of the great naval expe- 
dition. Mr. Cochrane is a Democrat, a man of posi- 
tion, a politician, who don’t act without knowing 
what Le is about ; and when he speaks of em ncipa- 
tion, he speaks of what he knows the great mass of 
the Democratic party are thinking about, and feeling 
about too. Now, as we have had occasion to say in 
a previous article, this question of emancipation (not 
for the good of the slave, but as a necessity of the 
freeman) must be decided by the Democracy of the 
country. No other power can give the fiat that shall 
make the bondman free. They can, and we believe 
they will. The signs of the times are bright. No 
matter if Fremont is removed from his command, to 
satis'y the angry gods of slavery and appease the 
jealousy of calculating politicians ; no matter if there 
be imbecility and cowardice where there ought to be 
strength and courage; if the people are right, if the 
Demecracy of the country demand the extinction of 
that great despotic element which has hitherto been 
the scourge and curse of our land, 7¢ will be done. 

There is no reason to despair of our country or its 
institutions. If we stand firm, all will come out 
tight. That beneficent Providence which has hither- 
to led us, will only permit us to be defeated by our 
enemies until we are ready to remove the great 
cause of his displeasure and our disasters. 


SONNET. 


On for a man of great and fearless heart, 

Wi'h love of right and freedem all aglow, 

And nerve to strike one swif', resistless blow, 

And cleave the bondman’s bloody chains apart. 

Oh could the people’s trusted servants see 

That this, and this alone, will give success ; 

Crush the foul treason into nothingness, 

And make us what we are not, truly free. 

If these our rulers cannot rise above 

Finesse, and eelfish fear, in this dark hour ; 

And wie!d the scepter of the people’s power 

For right and justice, liberty and love ; 

Then zise some bold trne man. ta enida na ala= 

War's bloody s@& to freedom’s peaceful shore. 
Princeton, Il , Nov. 18, 1861. J. H. B. 








ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Tuat we are to have no serious trouble with Great 

sritain, I confidently trust. The vital interests, the 

boner, and the religioa of the two nations, impera- 
tively forbid it. Yet it is not to be disguised that the 
feclings of thei« people have of late been lamentaly 
estranged, and that coldness is with many giving 
jlace tv exasperation. And, though the statesmen 
@kv conduct the diplomacy of the two countries will 
deubtl ss succeed in restoring—it would not be accu- 
rate to say preserving—the amity which should never 
have been interrupted, it is none the less certain that 
the reciprocal ill-feeling actually existing between the 
two jeoples is a present and serious calamity, even 
though it were certain utterly to vanish by Christ- 
mas. It has served te buoy up the hopes and ani- 
mate the exertions of the rebels through months of 
severe privation and exhausting struggle ; it is their 
silace and sheet anchor to-day. Davis’s new Mes- 
sage shows ‘his—for even he could hardly choose to 
excite hopes that he knew a few days must dissipate. 
He spe«ks of the arrest of Slidell and Mason as 
moraly certain to produce a rupture between the 
United States and Great Britain. Should the rebel 
pes of decisive aid thus excited be speedily and 
utierly blasted, the revulsion must be profoundly de- 
pressing. 

Every loyal American must hope that our Govern- 
ment, while it scrupulously avoids even the appear- 
ance of fear or unmanly concession, will be careful 
to give Great Britain no just cause of complaint, 
whether by word or deed. If the conflict of authori- 
ties and of precedents with regard to the act of Com. 
Wilkes in arresting Messrs. Mason and Slidell be such 
as to justify even a reasonable doubt of the conformi- 
ty of that proceeding to the Law of Nations, let our 
Embassador be authorized to propose to submit the 
whole matter to the arbitration of a mutually friendly 
power, each party agreeing to abide the decision 
implicitly. Let us show ourselves more anxious to 
do right than to secure advantage, and convince the 
civilized world that the reign of ‘ Manifest Destiny’ 
and Filibusterism in our National Councils has 
passed away for ever. 

But, let this cleud be ever so promptly and thorough- 
ly dissipated, there will still remain the old irritation 
—the reciprocal arraignment for wrongs meditated 
or actually committed. I take up a late Saturday 
Review—tbe ablest and most influential of the Lon- 
don weeklies—and read column after column of 
fierce diatribes against “the injustice of their [mean- 
ing our] newspapers, the insolence of their Minis- 
ters,” etc.,etc. It asserts that Gov. Seward “seems 
to represent in their coarsest form the defects and 
prejudices of his countrymen.” He is further ac- 
cused of having “blustered against the unoffending 
Government and people of England.” The Review 
eagely observes that “the Government of Washing- 
ton ought to take care that ill- will or ill-breeding is not 
allowed to exaggerate itself into practical outrage.” 
Issue after issue of this able and influential sheet 
speaks of “the wanton hostility and measureless 
malignity of the American press,’ as though every 
one of our journals did nothing from week to week 
but assail and defame Great Britain. That Ameri- 
can journalism has no ether thought or purpose but 
the conquest or annexation of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
etc., has been iterated and reiterated by leading Brit- 
ish presses as if it were not only notorious but un- 
qtestioned. Yet we who read and see hundreds of 
our journals where our London contemporaries see 
less than half a dozen, if any, know that this is 
uiterly mistaken — that, with the exception of a 
single noisy and unhappily conspicuous but neither 
powerful nor heartily loyal New York journal, there 
has been very little uttered through our press which 
the most sensitive Briton need wince at. Yet The 
Times (London) cannot print Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams’s pacific and fraternal speech at the Lord 
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“Mr. Adams’s speech was se highly complimentary that we 


could wish America could speak more frequentt» to os by the 
mouth of her Minister. and‘never at ali in the tone common to 
her Press and her Secretary ef Slate.” 


“Common to her Press,’ says The Times, though 
the writer who makes the broad and momentous as- 
sertion probably never saw a dozen different Ameri- 
can journals, and cannot quote three that have used 
offensive or irritating language toward Great Britain. 
But such language is “common” to The New York 
Herald ; and The Times sees fit nabitually to quote 
that journal as though it were the whole Americas 
Press. This answers its purpose of exciting British 
prejudice against the Union cause, which the truth 
would sadly disconcert. 

—But Mr. William L. Yancey—one of the un- 
recognized envoys of the Confederates — undert»ok, 
at a rival public dinner, the task which Mr. Adams 
sbunned at the Lord Mayor's, of giving the British 
public a statement of the grounds of difference and 
alienation between the Sccessionists and the Unien. 
Hear him! 

“T feel how unbecoming it would be in me to intrude upon 
such an eccasion as the present any merely partisan views of the 
causes which have broken up the jate Federal Union, No mat- 
ter what they may have been, one thing is clear, and that is that 
the contest now gcing on is upon the part of the people of tae, 
Coniederate States for the right to govern themselves and to re- 
sist subjugation from the North. (Hear, hear.) They occopy a 
territory as large as England, France, Spain, and Austria to- 
gether—they are ten mil ions in number—they are chiefly pro- 
éucers of important raw materials, and buyers of every species, 
of ali kinds of manufactured goods. Their pursuits, soil. climate, 
and production are totally different from those of the Nor h. 
‘hey think it their interest to buy where they can buy cheapest, 
and to sell where they can sell dearest. In all this the North 
differs, toto celo, from them, and now makes war upon us to 
enforce the supremacy of their mistaken ideas and selfish interests, 
’ (Hear, hear, and cheers.)” 

—In other words: Mr. "Yancey would make the 
British believe that the Southern Rebellion was made 
io the interest not of Slavery but of Free Trade—the 
South breaking off from the Union because the North in- 
sisted on overruling her jn enacting and upholding a 
Protective Tariff. The simple, recorded, undeniable fact 
that, when the Cotton States seceded, there had been 
no Tariff in existence since 1846 which they had not 
themselves dictated and supported, is a conclusive 
refutation of this shameful impostare. Two Tariffs 
have since been enacted—one in March last; the 
other at the late Extra Session—which are not in ac- 
cordance with Mr. Yancey’s ideas of Political Econo- 
my; but neither of them could have been passed 
without the concurrence of the Cotton States, had 
they chosen to remain in the Union. No pretense of 
a Tariff grievance was or could be embodied in Ala- 
bama’s reasons for seceding from the Union, because 
no such grievance then ex'sted. The Tariff was just 
what her own representatives had seen fit to make it. 
And yet The Manchester Guardian—a journal which 
must know the facts—which, at all events, had no 
moral right to pervert them—cpolly says : 


“Mr. Yancey’s speech seems to us to be a businesslike state- 
ment of the cage on the part of hisemployers, creditably free from 
bounce on the one hand, and from hypocrisy on the other.” 


Such assertions, so coolly made, and received by 
|. thousands as undisputed truth, may tempt an im- 
patient soul to despair of the ascendency of truth and 
justice in the affairs of communities and nations. 
When unblushing falsehood is systematically dis- 
seminated and indorsed by those who are widely 
trusted as enlighteners of the public mind, what is 
our ground of confidence that Right must triumph? 
Verilv. if there were nat a» all sccieg end omnips 
tent “judge cf all the earth,” despondency would 
neither be short-sighted nor unmanly. Bat God still 
reigns ; and in His good time the darkness that now 
ensbrouds us shall be dispelled by the light of impar- 
tial Freedom and honorable Peace. 





OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


WISCONSIN CHURCHES—INDEPENDENT AND HERALD 
—CONVENTION PANIC—LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL CI&- 
CLE3S—CHICAGO NEWS, RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR, 


Cuicaao, Nov. 20, 1861. 
To tHE Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The question is sometimes raised, Why the Con- 
vention of Wisconsin, the great majority of whose 
churches are Congregational, should be styled the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Convention? Why 
not transpose the denominational descriptives? Rev. 
Dexte: Clary’s History of this Convention, just pub- 
lished by its request, may throw some light on this 
and on other points of greater interest. The first 
ecclesiastical body was the Presbytery of Wisconsin— 
afterwards Presbytery of Milwaukee—1839, which 
was merged into the Convention at its organization in 
1840. Perhaps the priority ef organization gave the 
right of priority of name. According to the constitu- 
tion of this Convention, Presbyterian churches sacri- 
fice nothing but a connection with the General Assem- 
bly ; and Congregational churches sacrifice nothing 
except in sending their records to Convention for re- 
view, which is really no sacrifice and often a great 
benefit. The Convention, general or district, has no 
judicial power over Congregational churches. If the 
churches please, their own decisions are final; and if 
they please, they may call councils or submit cases of 
difficulty to the district conventions. Under this ad- 
mirable system of alliance—not amalgamation—our 
Wisconsin brethren have lived in delightful and loving 
harmony. Their General Conventions, as I have been 
privileged to attend them, have been characterized by 
Christian zeal and fraternal love. This Convention 
has a Board of Education for the assistance of stu- 
dents for the ministry ; and a Church-Erection Board, 
which collects funds East and West, and acts in con- 
nection with the Congregational Union. They havea 
thorough plan of systematic benevolence, are firm 
friends of the American Home Missionary Society and 
of the American Tract Society (Boston ;) are out-and- 
out friends of freedom, and give their churches and 
members liberty to contribute to what causes and 
through what channels they please. 

Most of the miaisters (157) are natives of New 
England ; and 106 of them were educated there or in 
New York. Of the 179 churches, with a membership 
of 9,129, 31 are Presbyterian and 148 Congregational. 
Toe latter have a membership of 7,239 ; average per 
church, 49. The former, 1,797; average, 57. Be- 
side these, there are 20 Welsh Congregational churches 
with a membership of 920 ; average, 46. Churches in 
this state have received aid in erecting houses of 
worship from the Congregational Building Fund to 
the amount of $12,442, and from other benevolent 
sources East and West $13 220. The American 
Home Missionary Society has expended on this state 
more than $230,000. 
New-School Presbyterians have in this state a sep- 
arate organization, consisting of 1 synod, 3 presby- 
teries, 35 churches, and 1,412 members ; average, 40. 
81 of these churches are or have been aided by the 
pny Home Missionary Society to the amount of 
26,118. 
The O'd-School Presbyterians also have 1 synod, 
8 presbyteries, 49 churches, 2.000 members ; average 
40. 
There are besides 18,000 Methodists, 10 000 Bap- 
tists, 1,800 Episcopalians, and 1,000 Datch Reformed ; 
making an aggregate in the state of about 50,000 
church. members. These statistics have been glaaned 
from ecclesiastical minutes, and from Mr. Clary’s 
book, which is so valuable that it ought to have been 
rendered more so by more carefal discrimination 
between those churches which do, and those which do 
not belong to Convention, and by the addition of col- 
umne, which is almost wholly neglected. The minutes 
of this year’s Convention have not yet come to hand. 





circulation of The Independent, and that this should 
have been said after The Herald was dead, is 
resented by some who still admit that its publication 
was, to say the least, unwise. That The Independ- 
ent has a much wider circulation in the West than 
The Herald had, and that The Herald, by ite not 
infrequent allusions to that circulation, made it man- 
ifest that it had some fecling about it, cannot be 
denied. Nor can it be denied that this wider circula- 
tiov, these allusions to it, and the publication of that 
private leiter, suggest the possibility that some unsanc- 
tified motive might have had something to do with 
the publication of that private letter. Nevertheless 
it is laid down that where a good motive is posst>le, 
and a bad one not certain, the bad one should not be 
imputed. The aforesaid aggrieved parties would 
believe that, as The Herald said, that private letter 
wae given in order that “the editors of The Inde- 
pendent might know how those feel who have always 
sympathized with its views and delighted to aid its 
progress.’’ You may ask, indeed, why a copy of the 
letter was not confidentially inclosed and transmitted 
privately to you if the above comprehended the whole 
motive; and yet I am confident that the editors of 
The Herald were unconscious of a design to diminish 
the circulation of The Independent. The question of 
your right to publish so large, valuable, and cheap 
& paper, and of the right of Congregationatists East 
and West to prefer it to any other, is left to casuists 
to diseuss. Your right to defend yourselves from the 
charges and insinuations of that letter, considering 
the. uses made of it and its wide publication, no 
reasonable man can deny. Nor can any reasonable 
man complain because that when you felt compelied 
at last by its wide and various promulgation to 
defend yourselves, it had so happened that the paper 
which gave birth to the letter had expired. But 
endugh for the present. If our brethren will send in 
three thousand subscribers by the 10th of December, 
a new paper is ple¢ged by Mr. H. L. Hammond, which 
will have epportunity to speak for itself. I add only 
the conviction of some here, that to start a self-sup- 
porting paper requires a large investment of brains 
and capital. 

It ie a common remark here that .the late Triennial 
Convention in behalf of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary experienced a regular Bull Run panic; 
tence that an overwrought impression has gone forth 
a: to the liability of that institution to extinction. 
To say nothing of donations of real estate—which 
were rated at speculative prices, and are not now 
available, whatever time may prove them worth— 
there are among the assets scholarship notes to the 
amount of $13,000, and subscription notes for general 
purposes to the amount of $73 000, a portion of which, 
$20 000, are not due until 1862 and thereafier. Care- 
ful financiers say thet the above notes will ultimately 
prove available for $60,000. The Iishilities of the 
Seminary amount to $25 000, of which $13 000 are 
not gue until 1863-65 ; $5,000 more may possibly be 
provided for by some real estate held by the Seminary, 


If the business of the country should be greatly re- 
vived, we cannot tell how much better off than the 
above the directors might find themselves. Tne agent 
of the Seminary is securing new subscription notes, 
given in these hard times, are reliable, and 
payments are coming in on old notes. If the 


of tn Northwest will redeem their pledges, 
‘se belieye they wil!, to provide ror curreat ex- 


penses, we have no doubt that with professors who, 
in spite Of reiterated lucrative offers elsewhere, will 
heroically stand at their post at every hazard except 
of starvation, our Seminary will be triumphantly sus- 
tained. How many institutions of learniag, now | 
strong and flourishing, in our land have experienced | 
a dark and tryiog period similar to the one we are | 
passing through! They have lived through it, and so | 
will our Tfeological Seminary. | 

Permit me to notify our churches in Iilinols that a | 
committee of ladies bas been appointed in this city | 
to correspond with ladies in all the Congregational 
churches of our state, and solicit them to form edu- 
cational societies or circles to furnish money to those 
students who need aid. Will not our benevolent 
lacies in all the churches, by their prompt ac'ion, 
anticipate such correspondence? Rev. Thos. Cun- | 
ningham has been installed pastor of the Alexander | 
Presbyterian church (0 -S.) in this city. Rev. Mr. | 
Dutcher of New York has received a call to Calvary | 
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Connecticut to Westminster Presbyterian church, 
(N -S.,) both of this city. 

The Edwards church (Congregational) of this city 
has become Presbyterian (N.-S.) Their pastor, Rev. 
Jeremiah Porter, was obliged to leave them a while 
since from their inability to sustain any pastor ; and 
as the most, if not all of the members were from 
Presbyterian churches, and after protracted effort 
judged that they could receive more assistance from 
Presbyterians, the church, by an amicable and honor- 
ble arrangement, has become Presbyterian. Among 
other moral compensations of the hard times, is the 
very evident moliification of a sectarian spirit in the 
Northwest. 
Sixty-three evangelical churches are reported in 
this city, attended by one in ten of the population. 
This was ascertained by a simultaneous count on a 
pleasant suramer day. There are in connection with 
these churches, 75 Sabbath-schools, 1,692 teachers, 
10,080 scholars, and 13,751 volumes in their libraries. 
Bishop Duggan (Romana Catholic) says there are here 
$0,000 Catholics, and that between the Sabbath morn- 
ing and the night, as many as 6,000 attend St. Mary’s 


The value of property, real and personal, in Chicago, 
according to Assessor’s list just completed, is $25,- 
132,875. Although real estate is somewhat depre- 
ciated, and sales are limited, yet let none of our 
Eastern friends part with it at a sacrifice. It will be 
up again on the return of good times. A movement 
is om foot for the enlargement of the Michigan and 
Tilineis Canal, so as to render it navigable for ships 
between the lakes and the Mississippi. A memorial 
and a committee are being prepared on this subject 
for the approaching Congress. 

If any of your subscribers in the Northwest have 
ecclesiastical, educational, religious, or secular news 
which they wish to communicate, they may address 
Punritay, P.-O. Box 4,412, 





To THe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

“Honor to whom honor is due.” I see that you have 
twice spoken of the article upon the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, in the last number of 7he Congregational 
Quarterly, as the production of Dr. Kitchel. It was not 
written by Dr. Kitchel, but by R«v. A. S. Kedzie, the 


should have the credit of it. 

Truly, etc., Levi F. Watpo, 
Both Dr. Kitchel and Mr. Kedzie have been fast 
friends and supporters of the Chicago Seminary. 
Both write so well that either might feel compli. | 
mented at seeing his productions mistaken for the 
other’s. But we are glad that Mr. Kedzie will now 


receive this third compliment to the article aforesaid, 
in his own name. 





Temperance Paper in the West.—7he Good 





leaving the present and pressing liabilities $7,000. | 





NUMBER 678. _ 


ASPIRATIONS. 


FaTHer ! a weary and a broken heart 
Now comes to thee— 
To thee for rest ; 
Oh ! do thou comfort and eweet peace impart, 
And bid me flee 
To thy fond breast. 





Why should I hover round the things of time, 
That but deceive? 
Oh how the chain 
Of earthly baubles doth my heart entwine ! 
I would believe 
Thee mine again. 


Yes, mine; to call thee Father—Savior—Friend— 
Thy child to be 
In hours of shine ; 
Or when the clouds of grief a storm portend, 
To look to thee, 
My will resign. 


When wilt thou cali moe from this earth away, 


To joys on high? 
My weary feet 

Bhall mark few footsteps on the soften’d clay, 
For I draw nigh . 


Thy judgment-eeat. 


Great God! a worm to stand before thee, there! 
Oh shelter me 
Beneath thy wing! 
When I shall in thy heavenly courts appear, 
Sorrow shall be 
An unknown thing. 
CLEMENTINB. 





NOTES FROM THE CAPITAL. 
BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Wasninerton, D. C., Nov. 23, 1861. 
To tug Epitors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 

“Is this to be a war of reviews and parades?” asked 
an honest Western man upon his return from the splendid 
review of 80,000 troops near Bailey’s Cross Roads on 
Wednesday night. The same question has been asked 
by many other people. The number of parades, reviews, 
sham-battles, and the like, within the last two months, 
bas led some very shrewd observers to suppose that 
Gen. McClellan’s object has been to amuse his soldiers in 
the abserce of serious fighting. One of these persons 
remarked a day or two since, ‘This elaborate show- 
performance convinces me that the Government does not 
intend that there shall be any fighting this winter.” A 
shrewd, cautious military man was present, and he re- 
plied, “Not so to me; in these reviews I see careful 
preparation for a great contest with the enemy. Gen. 
McClellan means to avoid another Bull Run. He desires 
that his troops become accustomed to each other—to 
moving in immense bedies. For the time being he will, 
if possible, crush out individualism, and create a vast 
army which shall obey his order as a machine does the 
matipulations of the operator. No: Gen. McOlellan’s 
object is not merely to amuse his men—he is after 
success |” 

This is probably the true view of the case. These re- 
viewer, which certainly entertain and amuse the populace, 
are meant to prepare for future batitles—probably for 
the one gigantic conflict which is to ensue before New 
Year’s with the grand rebel army under the commaad of 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard. Finding fault with 
the reviews, then, is not right, until the sequei is agowa. 
It nothing follows them but wiater quarters, the ¢ri,ics 
will, with a degree of {sirness, complaia thet reeulis have 
Ol €qyuated the preporations. . 
~ The grand review of Wednesday last—the largest and 
finest ever witnessed upon this continent—was aperfect 
success. Seventy-five or eighty thousaud troops were 
by noon drawn up in a semi-circular line extending for a 
distance of four miles. Such a magnificent sight was 








never before presented in Oid Virginia, and the unpleas- 
ant feature in the picture—to a rebel—was the fact that 
the troops drawn up in such splendid array were “de- 
testable Yankees,” many of them New England “ Yan- 
kees”—the men who pray as well as fight, who sing psalms 
in camo as well) as in church and country scool-house, 
Among the immense crowd of spectators present were 
many foreigners, and one and all agreed in the statement 
that never before was such splendid raw material for an 
army underreview. Better soldiers nearly ali of them had 
seen, though probably not in such numbers, but never 
such men. This was a handsome compliment to the loyal 
states which have furnished these regiments for the do- 
fense of the Government. 

The week has been occupied with reviews, exhibi'ions 
of ekill in laying pontoon bridges, and important recon- 


Presbyterian church, (N..S.,) and Rev. Mr. Pierce of | 


General Agent of the Seminary. It is an able and valu- | 
able production, and it seems but fair that the real author | 


noissances into the enemy’s land. Oa Taursday a forag- 
| ing party went down toward Centreville, and brought in 
| seventy wagou-loads of gocd hay. Not a man was lost. 
| The rebels evidently do not occupy Fairfax Court-House in 
| force, and will not, if attacked, make a stand this side of 
| Manassas J unetion, where they are ina terribly strong po- 
| sition. Lowe’s balloon reconnoissances reveal the fact 
| that the main rebel army is at Manassas, and stretches 
down, with its right wing resting heavily upon tke Po- 
tomac. Gen. Johnston evidently is waiting for an attack. 
He dare not allow his troops from South Carolina and 
| Georgia to return to their natjve states, as they ask todo, 
| for fear McClellan’s army will drive him from Manassas, 
| for he well knows that when he is driven’ from his 
| stronghold, Richmond and Virginia will have ts be aban- 
doned by the rebels to the Federal troops aud Govern- 
ment. 

There was a striking scene at the Washington Navy 
Yard on Thursday.morning. Seventy-five “con'rabanis” 
were suuning themselves on the ground on the southern 
side of the work-shops. These men, women, and chil- 
dren were a few days before the property (according to 
Virginia statute) of Virginia slaveholders, but succeeded 
in mabing their escape to our Lower Potomac fio illa, 
just below Matthias Point. Some of them actually swam 
out into the stream, they were so afraid to wait amoment 
longer than was necessary on the tyrannical shore. 
Others came out to our vessels ia rude boats made of 
logs—ard all were rejoiced te escape from the blessings 
of existence in the Old Dominion. There were sev-n 
women andtwelve children among them, and uponarriving 
at the Navy Yard their first concern was for food, shelter, 
and work. If possible, they will be set at work, and not 
sent to the hideous jail which diegraces the Capital of a 
civilized nation, as more than one fugitive slave has been 
‘sent during the summer and autumn, and where to this 
day lies the slave of a Virginia rebel colonel, who fell 
fighting against his Government. The slave was and is 
loyal, but was thrust into jail. These outrages will not 
longer be permitted, we have every right to believe. If it 
be necessary, Congress wiil enact that no slave shall be 
confined in any U. 8. jail, and that no army officer spall 
engage in the business of returning fugitive slaves to 
their masters. Such an act will, however, be hardiy 
necessary, since Secretary Cameron’s speech on the 
| slavery question. 
| The city of Washington will this year, as in former 
years, enjoy its Thanksgiving Day, (the Mayor issuing his 
proclamation,) on the day set apart by the Governor of 
Maryland—Thursday, the 28th. And much, indeed, have 
the people of Washington to be thankful for ; their homes 
are still protected, and no rebel fiag floats from the dome 
of the Capitol, as the conspirators boasted that it would 
float ere this date. Though the Potomac is blockaded, 
yet there is no famine here, and almost every man who 
can and will work can earn good wages. D. W. B. 


BEAUFORT IS TAKEN! 


To THE EpiTors oF Tue INDEPENDENT : 
There is one spot in the “sunny South” where freedom 





free to Yankees as all the North has ever been to the 
chivalry. Sothe eight hundred millions paid by the nation 
for Southern territory, Southern wars, and Southern 
fortifications, is not 
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Constitution securing to a citizen of Massa- 





dead letter. Mr. Hoar can to-day in Beavfort plead that 
black sailors are citizens. You; We Northernérs have st 
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last a wintering place, which we can enjoy without 
putting off our manhood ;—and long may it be before 
freedom of speech and freedom of religion shall be again 
abridged in Beaufort! May the republican government 
guaranteed to every state make that the starting-point, 
and encircle the South! After all thie expenditure of 
blood and treasure we are not going to back out till we 
have “indemnity for the past and guarantees for the 
future”’—guarentees that “inalienable sights” shall 
never be alienated; that “man created free’ shall 
not be enslaved till it can be dene by “due pro- 
cess of law” (a very difficult thing to do that 
—viz, by legal process : first, to put seme so far below 
that they are outlawed, and some so far above the law 
that their own will is the only law they know or feel.) 
Well, “We the people of the United 8 are 
going to look into these things, and see if in some way 
the Government cannot be so administered as to accord 
with the principles on which the Constitution ie based— 
the objects set forth in its preamble, and the wise provi- 
sicns found in its sections. We felt sure that the men 
who framed it and the generation of people who adopted 
it were nei'her knaves nor fools, and that when it shall 
be rescued from the clutch of the sleve-power, it will In 
the bands of true friends of freedom prove the very pal- 
ladium of all human rights. W. BW. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 





THE most important intelligence received from Barope 
since our last issue, relates to Mexico. The tripartite 
convention between the combined powers was signed in 
London on the 3st ult. The naval forces of the three 
powers are to be equal, the military contingent of each 
proportioned to the number of its subjects resident in the 
republic. The interventionists are to occupy Vera Cruz 
and the other cities on the coast which have custoni- 
houses. If this aggression does not make the desired im- 
pression on the Mexican Government, their troops, after 
a little time, will advance on the capital. The Allies, 
however, disclaim all intention of permanently occupying 
any portion of the Mexican terri ory, and pledge them- 
selves to leave the people entirely free to choose their 
own form of government. The Government at Washing- 
ton is to be invited to take part in the expedition. But 
the Government at Washington will do nothing of the 
kind ; and as for the other Governments, we should have 
more confidence in the honesty of their intentions if, before 
fitting out armaments against Me xico, and virtually declar- 
ing war againet her, they had first sent a peaceful embassy 
to state their grievances and demand redress. At the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet on the 9th inst , Mr. Adams and Lord Pal- 
merston expressed themselves very happily. The former 
assured his audience that his “main object has been, 
and is, to endeavor to continue and perpetuate the friendly 
relations that have so long existed between the two 
countries.” The latter declared that himself and his 
colleagues witnessed with the “ deepest affliction” the 
lamentabie differences that had broken out between their 
cousins and relations beyond the ocean. This, of course, 
was very creditable to his Lordship and the Ministry, but 
the guest who was entertained, at the same time, at the 
Ha)! of the Fishmongers, would indicate that among the 
piscatorial magna'es of the British metropolis a less 
friendly feeling toward American unity prevaile. While 
the representative of our Government was fascinating 
the company at the Mansion Houee, Mr. W. L. Yancey, 
‘the rebel commissioner, was enjoying the hoep'talities and 
chsrming the organs of the fishvenders! Such a demon- 
stration wil! not raise these Londoners very high in our 
estimation. An important cabinet council was held in 
Paris on the 12'h inst., the Emperor presiding. One ofthe 
results has been that Mr. Fould has accepted the Minic- 
try of Finance, and that under his regime retrenchment 
in every branch of the administration is to be the order of 
the day. Baron Ricasoli bas declared that the Roman 
question must be settled by public opinion—the Venetian 
by the sword, Queen Isabella opened the Spanish Cortes 
on the 6thinst. A great portion of her speech was de- 
voted to Mexico and San Domingo. The King of Portu- 
gal died of typhus fever on the 12th inst., aged 25 yeare. 
His brother, Prince Louis Phillippe, Dake of Oporto, suc- 
ceeds him. The Liverpool cotion market, to latest dates, 
had been active at advancing prices. Sales on Monday 
and Tuesday, the 11th and 12th insis., 35,000 bales, 20,000 
of which were for speculation and export, 





Colored People at Fortress Mozroe.—As Mr. Lock- 
wood’s inceseant labors have brought on a renewal of a 
bronchial complaint, he has been relieved for the present 
by Rev. 8. 8. Jecelyn, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment of the American Missionary Association, who, 
afer visiting Weshington, proceeded to the fortress, 
where he arrived on the 9th of November. He writes 
as follows: 


“T arrived on Saturday morning. The deputy of the Provost 
Marsbal came on board, and I accompanied him to the Provost 
Marshai’s office, where, with others, | took the cath to be loyal 
to the Government, the Constitution, etc With the pass given 
me,I went to Gen Wools quarters. He received me courteously, 
read your letter, and irs tull indorsement by Secretary Uhase, 
giving every needful as‘urance as to us individually, and in a 
manver to secare attention to our objects. Gen. Wvol gave me 
the following: 

“*The Kev. 8. 8. Jocelyn has 
bands at Camp Hamilton and 
orders. 


rmission to visit the contra- 
ortress Monroe until farther 
Joun E. Woot, 
Major-General Commanding.’” 





Tract Society Meeting.—The American Tract Society, 
Boston, will hold e public meeting at Dr. Hague’s church, 
next Tuesday evening, to provide for supplying tracte for 
the soldiers. 





Sermon by Dr. Cheever.—Dr. Cheever’s sermon, 
preached Nov. 10th, on “The Salvation of the Country 
secured by Immediate Emancipation,” is printed in a 
trect. For sale at the office of Zhe Anti-Slavery Stand- 
ard, No. 6 Beekman street. 





Mittens for Soldiers —Mesers. J. J. Hinchmann & Oo., 
No, 26 Vesey street, finding their ingenious diagram of 
socks for soldiers so useful, have got up an equally con- 
venient diagram or engraved pattern for Soldiers’ Mittens, 
with complete accompanying instructions, by which the 
most inexperienced knitter can make good work. Apply 
es above, sending stamp for the postage. The rules are: 
Gray or biue mixed yarn No. 20; needles No. 16; 20 
stitches on each needle ; length 11 to 11% inches; width 
over palm, 4% to 4% inches; weight at least 3.02, Bend 
mittens to the Women’s Central Relief Association, 
Cooper Institute, No. 10 Thi:d avenue, New York. 





A Thrilling Prophecy.—In last February Alabama 
seceded. Senator Ciemens, who had until then clung to 
the flag of our Union, yielded to the popular clamor, and 
unsheathed his sword in a cause he hated, and one he 
knew could not succeed. He wrote the foliowing toa 
friend : 


citizens I am not ashamed to con‘ess 
my tears when the old banner, which I have followed through so 
many dangers, was torn down, and the flag of Alabama 
raised in ite piace. I cannot restrain them now when I 
writing; but the deed is done - a new era has dawned, and 
that I can promise is that no effort shali be spared on my part to 
prevent it from becoming an era of disgrace. If we are not in- 
volved in @ war. we soon will be. There is no hope peace ; 
who dreams of long ex- 
Pp rom Ishall meet it when it comes as a soldier 
should, and fight Th it 5 long as hope remains. W 

as i fear it may be, uniess wiser counselg 
should prevail than those which have heretofore directed us, 
shall drag my body to the nearest battle-fieid and 
life which bas lest 


How ewiftly, says The National Intelligencer, has this 
prediction been verified. Ere the echo of his voice, 
pleading to the fanatics to “stop,” had died away, the 
cry rang out, to arms! A state then prosperous is now 
bankrupt, and all the horrors of war upon them. 








Rev. J. 8. Iuskip, chaplain of the Brooklyn 14th Regi- 
ment, delivered a lecture at Plymouth church on Tuesday 
evening, in which he detailed the experiences of the sol- 
diers and their mode of life, endiog with an appeal in 














Sermons 
Henry Ward Beecher." 


has not stopped ; he has injured you, and he has not 

a injury ; a Sy oper you, and he 

not repented ; g you and cursing you ; 

i Beton cuorda inthe Car's Otlon of ts Ualied Staten fort and that is not all, he is spitefully pushing at you; 


District of New York } and the command is this : love him ; bless him ; pray 

arene for him ; call God’s angels to help you; have so large 

«* Fon if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father | @ heart of love and kindness toward him that when 
will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses: | you have done all you can do, you will lift up your 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses.”—Marr. vii. 


14, 1s. 

‘This is Christ’s commentary upon his own prayer ; 
and it is the only comment he made upon that com- 
pendious form. It was then, evidently, a truth more 
needed, or less likely to be understood, than any other 


head, and open the gates of heaven, and bring down 
mercy and blessings on him. Can you conceive of a 
contrast more magnificent than that which is here 
presented. When the bow of all colors spans itself 
across the back of the storm that is fall of lightniog, 
the contrast between the blackness and the radiant 
bow is not more beautiful than the contrast between 


of the truths that are set forth in that matchless pe- | the disposition that smiles and loves and prays, over 
tition. It would be easier to call God Father; to | against the bitter storm of depravity in the heart that 
realize his spiritual and heavenly state ; to sympa- | hates and spitefully mistreats. 

thize with his supremacy, and to desire its recogni- Paul, in describing the forgiveness of God wrought 
tion by all men ; to confess our own dependence upon | through Jesus Christ, uses this remarkable figure : 
Ged, and our liability to temptation and sin, and the | “ Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was 
need of his protecting grace—it would be easier to | against us.” It is like taking an indictment in court, 
do all these than to comprehend the simple | and tearing it up and throwing it away. It is like 
doctrine and duty of forgiving those who have tres- | taking a title-deed of a man’s possession, a paper on 
passed against us: otherwise, that would not have | which is written evidence that is fatal to his claim, 
stood out so conspicuously in th's commentary. And | and blotting it, or burning it. It is like taking away 


yet, how vital it is, how absolutely fundamental it is 
to Christian character, is seen in the declaration of 
Christ that there shall be no mercy and salvation for 
those who will not forgive. Since that is made 
peremptorily the condition, there is not one of us 
that should not be anxious to know what forgiveness 
is, and whether we are really living according to the 
Gospel understanding of that grace, or trait ; whether 
we.are living in the habitual practice of forgiveness 

Persons yet young, and therefore of little insight 
and knowledge of life, cannot conceive of any aeed 
of such terrible earnestness in this matter. They are 
not aware of any such need. They are unconscious 
of the bitterness of an unforgiving disposition. 

The same is apt to be true of those who look at life 
from calm seclueions, where they are surrounded 
with congenial associates, and who do not believe in 
the dreadful stories that are told about human nature. 
They have never seen anything in men like the dis- 
positions of which they hear and read. Taey cannot 
imagine that intelligent beings should be such as they 
are at times Inridly described to be. Such persons 
are Jike men who sit at home, and know what storms 
are only as seen in pictures and read about in books. 
Storms that are described in books, and represented 
in pictures, are different affairs from the storms that 
rage in the wilderness and on the sea. 

The same is apt to be true in regard to those who 
are constitutionally, and from long education, placa- 
ble, amiable, and incapable of carrying fire long in 
their hearts. 

Therefore, if one comes in from the world, and 
preaches with an intensity bearing any proportion to 
the want of human life, upon the cardinal doctrine of 
forgiveness, there will be very many who will regard 
his strictures as too severe; as not required by any 
want that they are aware of ; and, on the whole, as not 
containing proper food for them. For you will 
observe that even in hearing the Gospel men are 
partial and selfish. Each one wishes to hear what 
concerns himself—that is, what pleases him, what 
meets his sense of pleasure; and that which does not 
satisfy his want seems to him to be labor thrown 
away. There are persons who never realize that 
there is more than one life in the world—namely, the 
one that they carry. Oiher lives are speculative and 
shadowy, in their conception. And that which does 
not meet their demand—they do not exactly under- 
stand the use of having it. They cannot really com- 
prebend that there are lives and wants outside of their 
own. 

Forgiveness signifies the letticg alone both of an 
offense and an offender against you. Tne word itself 
isabistory. In olden days an offender was pursued 
by the head cf the tribe, or magistrate, seized, im- 
prisoned, and condemned to punishment. But when 
for apy reason mercy was to be shown, he was given 
back to hisaself; the officer let go; the bonds that 
kept him from himeelf were removed. He returned 
to his state, to his family, to his rights, and to him- 
self. He was forgiven. He was put back to where 
he was before, And the French word, which is de- 
rived from the Latin, comes to the same thing—to 
pardon (pardonner.) It means to give back a man 
to the condition in which he originally stood. . 

Forgiveness signifies the same, whether the offense 
has been committed against an individual or against 
a state. In either case it is, in a spirit of mercy and 
kindness, putting a man that has offended back where 
hé was defore he offended. But the law of forgive- 
ness is not the same whether exercised by an official 
magistrate or a private individual. When a magis 
trate considers an offense, he may not act from his 
private feelings. The law prescribes his duty. He 
holds power for others, and must use it as they have 
directed that it shall be used. Heis an agent, and 
musi chey the instructions of his superiors. And in 
regaid te cffenses committed against communities 
and states, punishment has two, and only two, 0d- 
jects in view—to deter other men from wrong doing 
by the spectacle of the sufferings of the evil-doer ; 
and to cure the evil-doer by the things he suffers of 
his disposition to do wrong. And whenever both of 
these ends—guarding the community from the con- 

tagious example of the offender, and reclaiming the 
offender himself—may be gained without punishment, 
or only by a slight and preliminary penalty, then fur- 
giveness is practicable. But when pardon would 
convey the impression, both to the criminal aad to 
others, that sinning is not dangerous, then mercy to 
the culprit is cruelty to the community. You do ia- 
justice to ten thousand for the sake of saving pa'n to 
one. The innocent are made to suffer for the guilty 
when wicked men are pardoned by the private per- 
sonal lenity of the magistrate, ani against the re- 
quirements of law and public morality. Bat in the 
case of private injuries a different ground is as- 
sumed. 

What is forgiveness es exercised by men acting 
individually, and not efficially? It is a relinquisking 
of the wish to repay or injure another for an evil done 
you. It includes two elements. It is a remission of 
the outward penalty, and it is also the effacing of the 
inward resentment from which outward penalties 
spring. When @ man has wronged you, if you out- 
wardly punish him, the outward punishment is the 
sign aud symbol of an inward disposition to do it. 
When @ man has wronged you, if you forgive him, 
you not only do not attempt to wrong him, but you 
suppress the disposition todoit. In anaet of forgive- 
ness you must burn, not the arrow alone, but the bow, 


teo; you must not only refrain from retaliation, bat 


you muat get rid of the desire to retaliate. 
Forgiveness, then, is passing from an angry, 


proof against a man which may lead to his injury. 
And Paul describes God’s disposition in that way, as 
one which, in the amplitude and magnifieence of 
divine forgiving, blots out the evidence there is 
against man asa sinner. And I think some of the 
sublimest and most inspiring conceptions of the divine 
character itself, are recorded as parts of the develop- 
ment of divine forgiveness. Take, as an exam»le, 
the passage where God says, “I will make mention 
of your transgressions no more for ever : I wili never 
make mention of them agzin.”” Parents can hardly 
attain to a state in which they shall refiain from men- 
tiening the transgressions of the child. Taney can 
scarcely help throwing out to the child to-day that he 
did the same thing yesterday, although yesterday he 
settled up his accoynts, and was punished for his 
petty misdemeanor. And he is surprised at those 
sideways, slashing remarks, by which the parents re- 
mind him of what he did last week, and atonad for at 
the time. Friends often find it difficult to withstand 
the temptation to call to your remembrance your past 
wrong courses. They go just far enough to remind 
you of them without speaking out plainly with refer- 
ence tothem. They like, without committing them- 
selves, without doing anything that you can take hold 
of, to refresh your memory on such polats. They like 
te shave'so near the thought that you shall have the 
effect without assuming any responsibility themselves. 
They have not magnanimity enough to let a thing 
alone when it has gone by and been forgiven. But 
God—the One who takes in himself the offenses of 
creation, and is the center target at which all wicked- 
nesses are aimed—says, “I will remember their trans- 
gressions no more for ever.’”” And these are the only 
things that God ever forgets. He is the all-remem- 
bering God respecting all other things. It is not 
wrong, therefore, that he should require, if we would 
be his children, that we should be as thorough in for- 
giving as he is. : 
And you observe that to forgive is not only to come 
to a stete of benevolence such that you shali remit 
the infliction of punishment for evil, but that you shall 
come into a state of positive kindness, so that instead 
of wishing to injure and repay, you shall wish exactiy 
the other thing. When you truly forgive, you sweep 
out all the black seot of the passions, and the hall of 
your feelings is white as silver, or yellow as gold. It 
is cleaned out. You turn right about, so that the 
man that a moment ago you would have struck, now 
you caress ; the man that you would have denounced, 
you bless; the man that you desired to make tingle 
with pain, you desire to make happy by taking away 
pain. The attitude of your mind is changed entirely 
toward the person you forgive. There is no use of 
telling of approaches to this state, and saying that you 
almost forgive. It makes no difference how near a 
man comes to hitting when he is hunting, if he does 
got hit; and in respect to Christian graces, it makes 
bo difference if you sling, with the sons of Benjamin, 
at a beir-breadth, the hair-breadth settles the ques- 
tion that you do not hit, as much as a league would. 
Forgiveness, I remark first, then, in following this 
out ia seme detail, is to be the fruit of your disposi- 
tion, an@ not the result of the offender’s conduct. I 
ain net speaking of your conduct as a magistrate. I 
have said that in forgiving an offender when you are 
administering for the whole community, and not for 
yourself alone, you must take into account the prob- 
abilities ef bids reformation and good behavior. Bat 
where it is forgiveness of individual injuries, you are 
to find reasons for that forgiveness, not in the man 
that has injured you, butin yourself. Toe proposition 
seems simple enough when stated, but it is not so 
simple when you go into an examination of its details. 
Toe demand of reparation may be a just demand, but 
forgiveness does not wait for that. When men are 
injured they should not say of the man that has in- 
jured them, “‘He has wronged me, he has spoiied me 
of my possessions, and he is overswollen with his ill 
acquired gain : if he will come and say, ‘I have done 
wrorg, and I will repair the damage,’ f will forgive 
him ; but not as long as he has the things that he has 
taken fiom me, and is strong in them.” Your for- 
giveness of that man is not to depend upon his coa 
duct. You are bound to forgive him, not on account 
of bis worthiness to be forgiven, but on accoant of 
your allegiance to the law of love. If you would be 
faithful to Christ you must forgive a man that has 
done you an injury, whether he repairsit or not. If 
he does not, so much the worse for him. The act of 
forgiveness on your part may add a jewel to your 
crown of glory. If you cannot do it for his sake, do 
it for your own. 
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position is to be unlimited. And this is corroborated 
by the passage which I have commented upon, ia the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, and beginning at the forty- 
third verse, where forgiveness is not made to stand 
on the conduct of the person that does wrong, and 
where you are commanded to forgive, not only those 
that have hated and wronged you, but those that are 
hating and wronging you. You are to forgive, not 
only those that, having done evil, repair it, bat those 
that are doing evil in the wickedest way—that is, 
spitefully. Such is the divine command. 

While it is lawful for a man to get angry, it is un- 
lawful for him to keep angry. While it is lawful for 
a man to smite out in defending himself against sud- 
den aggression, it is unlawful for him to keep smiting 
out against the evils that are heaped upon him. 
There are circumstances in which an automatic re- 
sistance to aggression rises up when wrong is inflicted 
upon & man, and maintains itself as long as he isin 
a self-défensory position; but the moment he hass 
chance to think, he is to regulate the untamed wild- 
vess of his self defense. And while you have a right 
to take measures to prevent a man from doing you 
irjary, ali the vengeful feeling and wrath must pass 
away. These are but momentary ; they are transient. 
If they are allowed to continue till they are confirmed, 
they become wicked. ‘‘Be angry, and sin not: let 
not the sun go down upon your wrath.’’ If you keep 
fired it is wicked, although it is not wicked to strike” 
fire. 

Forgiveness does not require that you should im 
deorse another’s character or conduct. It is not & 
clearance of him, but of yourself. In ordinary life, 
where there is one offender, there aretwo. If one 
does wrong, you do not the same wrong, but you do 
anoiher right over against it. Its antithesis is in 
you. Forgiveness does not require yoa to make @ 
companion of the man that you forgive. Bi does not 
require you to take him into your confidence. Often 
times many circumstances make it impossible -for 
you todo so. If a servant has pursued a course of 
lying and dishonesty for a period of weeks and 
months, I will forgive the dishonesty, and the wrong 
connected with the lying ; but, once having found out 
the weakness, I cannot use that servant as a b 

any longer. I wilinot tryst myself again on such a 
rotten foundation. Some thicgs persons may do 
which there is no probability of their repeating, and 
which do not lessen your confidence in their trust- 
worthiness ; but many things persobs may do which 
there is strong probability of their repeating, and 
which destroy your confidence in their trustworthiness. 
In either case you can forgive them, but in the latter 
case you cannot receive them back to companionship 
with yourself. 

Forgiveness is apt to be partial, and even deceitful. 
A msn may forgive to this extent: that he will not 
seek to injure an offender, or to avenge himself. Bat 
he will keep alive in bis bosom a stinging sense of the 
offense. His thoughts and feelings will be awakened 
by the presence of the object, and will burn against 
bim for days and years. Persons have an unsettled 
account against those that have wronged them, al- 
though they never try to collect it. They forgive 
outwardly, but not inwardly. There are many men 
that say of one that has injured them, “I shall not 
hurt him, but I never can overlook his condact toward 
me. Let him go; I will not attempt to repay him ; 
I wash my hands so far as seeking revenge is con- 
cerned; but I shall never forget his treatment of me.” 
It is sometimes said, “I will forgive the offender, but 
the effense I shall always remember.”” Ha! do you 
suppose & wrong that you keep in your mind like a 
skeleton in your room is forgiven? An injury that 
you forgive, you bury. An offense that is forgiven is 
wiped out; it is canceled ; it is sunk in oblivion. 
And benevolence, which is the root of forgiveness, is 
incompatible with that kind of morbid memory with 
which persons cling to wrongs committed against 
them. If you will not forget, do not talk about for- 
giving. 

On the other hand, there are many persons that 
seem inwardly to forgive, that are unconscious of any 
vital enmity; and yet that externally carry = 
selves in such a way that their condact amounts to 
constant punishment. Tais is not ast ta be the « 
between persons whose relations are wide apart ; 

in that sphere of life where the duty of forgiveness 
needs most frequently to be exercised, in the sphere 
of the affections, when wrong has been committed 
against the loves and trusts and confidences that have 
existed, then there springs up a subtle tyranny, a 
peculiar power of vengeance, which is maligaant, 
though men do not suspect that there is malignity ia 
it. Ahusband and a wife live together in the most in- 
timate relations that can exist between two souls in 
this world ; and when one betrays the conffdence of 
the other it is between them that you find the bitterest 
feelings of revenge ;—because a blow from such a 
one is like a.blow from the inside of a fortress. We 
expect the enemy outside to fire upon us; but we do 
not expect friends inside to betray us. We feel most 
grievously blows that are struck by intimites We 
have opened our life to them, and that they should 
strike us seems like the grossest baseness and treach- 
ery. Therefore, ‘‘a brother offended is harder to be 
won than a strong city,” according to the wisdom of 
the wisest. Where an offense strikes the center of 
life, its effects are difficult to be obliterated. 

You think you know something about quarreling, 
because you have seen it in bargaining ; you think 
you know something abcut anger, because you have, 
seen it in political feuds; you think you know some- 





It may be easier to forgive if one confesses that he 
has wronged you, and so satisfies your feelings. On, 
forgiveness is down-hill then. A neble nature, when 
you confess the injury that you have done him, will 
treat you as in the parable the father treated the 
prodigal son. The son had prepared an excellent 
speech that he meant to rehearse in the father’s ears. 
But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw 
bim, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on nis 
neck, and kiseed him; and he said, “ Father, I have 
sinned against heaven aad in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son ;” and he was going 
on to say, “ Make me as one of thy hired servants,” 
but he could not get through the whole speech, for the 
father, without waiting to hear it, with magnanimity 
and joy, hailed his coming back. 

There are some persons that have to be coaxed to 
forgive. If you go to them and make reparation for 
a wrong that you have done them, they are sulky ; 
their pride will not relent; they are uothawadie. 
Kindness on many persons is like flower-seeds oa aa 








offended, and punitive disposition, to a kind and | iceberg, where they have to lie till the sun, by long- 
benevolent one. It is panaine from a state in which | continued melting, wears the ice away, so that they 
you wish suffering to the individual that has wronged | can find a nook of soil in which to grow. And thea 
you, to a state in which you wish him well. the flowers are beautiful ; but how long a periodelapses 
On this point—the thoroughness of forgiving— | between the planting and thecoming up! Many per- 
Scripture is very explicit, and men, usually, are very | 80n® receive all overtures of kindness on the icy side of 
imperfect. In the first place, we resist the disposition | their feelings. A true magnanimity will forgive with- 
in all its developments. But when men attempt to out reparation or confession ; but with it of course it 
forgive, there is no one Christian duty which they makes haste to forgive. A friend that has a noble 
perform so miserably as that of forgiving. Forgive- nature feels almost hurt if, having wounded his feel- 
nese ought always to issue from magnanimities ; but | ings and offended him, you do more than merely to 
often it issues from meannesses. If we have made ae odmat ed on 1-¥ If you uae = hereceg 
position say “I was wrong,’ t n ; 
ee ee Stop then; for every word you utter after that hurts 
Every step of confession that you make beyond 
that causes him pain. Hecannot bearit. But many 
persons never know anything about this. 
Forgiveness is not the expression of complacency 
or approbation of another’s conduct ; saueivine ale. 
yD ; t when men plead in extenuation of an unfo ng dis- 
po eT en ly ge position, that they have not the conscience to forgive 
a man for wickedness in which he is perpetually ia- 
dulging. I reply, your = = ‘Saabeie nothing to 
“ » | do with his. The exer veness on your 
him a good pinch, saying, “So much, anyhow ! art io quite independent of wa man's dates — 
not best to choke, it is mean to pinch. If it is neces- | 40s wrong, if is no reason you sho wrong 
aary that you should hold your oma surcharged with | t00. Forgiveness does not imply that you authent!- 
penal elements, and make @ man suffer, then sit as a | cate bis character. It does not imply explanation or 


shows signs of r 
remission of penalties due, but of personal wrongs it 
is signally untrue. Your benevolence must not be 


hand, 
Let us look at this in the l'ght of Scripture. postponed till an evil man ceases to do evil. 


“Ye have beard that it hath been sald, Thou shalt | The twenty first and twenty-second verses of the 
love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy. But I say | ¢ighteenth chapter of Matthew are often quoted on 


this point, and much, I think, to the damage of charity. 
Then Peter came to him, and said, Lord, how oft 


your.Father which is in heaven.” That condition, and are to forgive a man, not 

are the traits that mark | °Cce, nor five times, nor ten times, nor twenty times, 

you wish to be considered the | but just as often as he offends against you, provided 
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thing about revenge, because you have seen it in the 
various tuesles of men in outward life. You seo 
there coarse, brawling contentions, that are ugly and 
ijl featured; but they do not govery deep. Bat when 
in the silence of the heart, in that intercourse where 
taste and reason and conscience and love and trust 
do cwell, there is quarreling, then you begin to know 
something of the potency and malignity and tenacity 
of the undying hate thaf there is in wounded pride. 
How many e@ husband there is that has taken up a 
grievance against his wife, and that, although the 
thing has been talked over between them, and he has 
said, “ I forgive it, and shall pass it by,” and although 
he may not ever speak of it again, is every once in a 
while reminding her of it by his look. For a man 
carries bows and arrows in his eyes, as well as in his 
mouth and hanés; and there is a leok that is heavier 
than a thunder-crack. Or there may be a significant 
intonation in reading a story, on a particular word or 
sentence, which shail pierce to the very quick, Ox 
there may be a peculiarity of conduct and demeanor 
which shall al! the time throw a shadow of coldaess 
on @ person by whom you walk, altheugh your words 
may be like honey, and alihough you may carry on 
your face an undying smile. When people do not 
hke each other, they are apt to be very polite ; their 
whole carriage is apt to be more composed and less 
confiding. There is a way of tormenting, by remind- 
ers, hints, innuendoes, bringing up again things that 
are past and gone, which is so subtle, so evanescent, 
so nimble, so quick to come and go, that the victim is 
only conscious of suffering, suffering, suffering, and 
injustice at that, without being able to get at the 
cause. Why, it is infernal! 

A fair fight between two eagles a man can stand 
and see ; but when a butterfly is caught on a spider’s 
web, and the spider, with his long legs that keep him 
out of danger, throws his web, with far reach, about 
the insect, ard ensnares it, not fatally biting it, but 
leaving it to wear itself out by struggling, there is 
something that appalis you ; you feel horribly. There 
is no butchery like a spider’s butchery, with the 
exception of domestic butchery, where the wife puts 
her great bug of a husband on the web, and, with 
long arms, winds him up, and leaves him to exhaust 
his strength in blund attempts to release him- 
self; or where the husband puts his butterfly wife on 
the web, and entraps her, and leaves her to waste her 
life by fruitless efforts to throw her wings out of the 
snare, and go free again! 

If Dante were here, and he wanted to go to hell, I 


venge, where love has turned, not to hate, but ‘to a 
kind of subtle torment. Right there you will find a 
gate which, if you open it, will disclose to you hell 
below. There are in the minds 





toward whom should be characterized by the tender- 
estlove. And yet, these very persons say, “I forgive 
them.” They go before God and tell him how much 
they forgive them ; and the devil laughs at their dec- 

Forgiveness is not alike easy in all. It is difficult 
in peculiar dispositions. And although this fact does 
not excuse one for remissness in forgiving, the know- 
ing that it is more difficult in some than in others, 
may be a means of aiding men. The difficulty in the 
case of many persons I suppose arises from the fact 
tbat their disposition is keyed on self-esteem. Self- 


esteem is the essential pivot of manhood. It is that 
faculty which gives one a sense of majesty in himeelf. 
It is the faculty that gives one a coneciousness of the 
whole dignity and power of his being. And where 

strong, and unqualified by love and the 
faculties, a man stands with such a 
supreme consciousness of his own worth <.nd import- 
ance, that an offense against him seems like an of- 
fense against the state. He feels as though that 
which touches him with injury touchesGod. And he 
appears to think that he must carry himself with a 
kind of relentless justice. A proud man may beslow 
to take an offense ; but these men that are slow to 
light are slow to be put out. Commend me to a mer- 
curial man, that is quick angry and quick over his 
apger. Such men emit a shower of sparks the mo- 
ment a wrong is committed against them, but they 
are sparks that go out before they set anything on fire. 
But deliver me from these men that are like hickory 
coals, which do not blaze, but which keep hot all 
night—and all day, too, for that matter; for I have 
raked them out of the ashes in a live state forty-sight 
hows after they were coals. A man that has this 
central element of self-esteem ; that has a supreme 
conceit of himself; that is not garrulous, but reticent 
(for a proud man never cackles, though a vain man 
always does ;) that is respeciful to others, and ob- 
servant of their rights because he has such a sense of 
his own ; that will not do what he would not have 
done ; and that carries himself strictly in accordance 
with the justice of pride—when one intrudes on him 
he is struck in the very center of his being, and that 
whole being effulgesin a spirt of anger or revenge ; 
or, if not in this, at least in a spirit of unkiodness. 
‘‘ The man that has touched me to injure me is nota 
man that it is safe for the universe to see go unpun- 
ished,” is his feeling. Men that have large self-es- 
teem, and that are proud, are men that are much 
addicted to inveteracy of dislike, and to an unforgiv- 
ing spirit. 

If to self-esteem is added one other thing, or if that 
other thing exists without self-esteem, (but especially 
if it exists with it,) the difficulty is still greater. I 
think that of ail men, a man that is scrupulous and 
conscientious finds it hardest to forgive. I think that 
the most unchristian men in the world are men that 
so seldom do wrong with any overtness of in‘eation 
that they do not know how to make allowance for 
men that do wrong openly. If you never did think a 
lie, the probability is that you will be a despot over 
everybody that you meet who does lie; but if you 
know that in stress of temptation, and under certain 
inflnences, you break down in telling th= truth, there 
will be a memorial in your mind which will lead you 
to say, “I am not the man to be very fierce in judging 
them.’’ If you never get angry, you will be apt to be 
very censorious of those who do; but if you are ac- 
customed to flash and flame with anger, you say, 
‘Why ebould not I be forbearing and tender of others 
that get angry?’ And the man that is strictly just, 
but at the same time not benevolent; the man who 
has his lineaments, as it were, cat in marble, clear, 
white, shining, beautiful, but cold and unalterable ; 
one of those stern, juridical men that have brought 
the rigor of the bench into their personal relations— 
that is the man that makes forgiveness horrible. 

In my younger days I had the misfortune of being 
acquainted with such a man in the way of discipline ; 
and my feeling, I recollect, was, “Commend me to the 
cord, to the whip, to hunger, to any mere physical 
punishment, but spare me from meeting the eye and 
tongue of that man.’’ He never struck me, nor took 
from me my food ; but oh! how he looked at me and 
talked tome! His eye and tongue were almost like 
a sorcery of terror. He was a man that was about as 
proper as any man in this world. He never did a 
wrong thing. If he had done something wrong I 
should have loved him a great deal better. You shall 
often hear persons say of a man, “ He is so terribly 
good that I cannot bear him!” You frequently say 
of a person, “If he would do some wicked thing, if 
he would roll in the dirt, 4f he would do something to 
jet himself down a few degrees, how much better he 
would be !” 

If a man has conscience and self. esteem, and holds 
himself in a penurious life, and does little that is 
wrong, because he does not do much anyhow, and is 
stately, and proper, and particular—then he will be 
narrow and severe ; and when he meets a transgres- 
sor, he will be hard and unyielding asa fiail-stroke 
on @ barn floor, on rattling wheat. And when, under 
such circumstances, a man makes it a duty not to for- 
give, and says, ‘‘I ought not to do it,’’ there is noth- 
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_ipg to be compared with the relentlessness of his spirit. 


are thrée Words that I would tinve put to prison 
the term of their natural lives—dut, if, and ought. 
Bow mary good things would men have done that 
y have not done, had it not been for dut, that 
med the door and let them run the other way! 
ow many good things would have been done that 
have not been done, had it not been for that sneaking 
f, that pulled the switch so that men went on the 
wrong track! How many monstrous wickednesses 
have there been in the world that would not have 
been, had it not been for ought, that led men from 
the tive path by making them think that their duty 
lay in another direction. When self-esteem is mon- 
arch, and conscience is lord chancellor, and they go 
out togeth+r to punish wickedness, F pity the people. 

Let me say to the young, that if you begin early 
with a clear understanding that you must not carry 
unkind feelings on account of the conduct of those 
about you, forgiveness will become easy, not only, 
but there will spring up a magnanimity that will 
make it even bleseed. I beseech of you, therefore, 
now, when your babits of thought and conduct are 
forming, to see to it that you are not misled on this 
ali-important subject. 

And let me make a brief appeal in this matter to 
these who are in the conflicts of life. When a great 
dieaster like that of ’57 comes, as the result of the 
carelessness and risk with which business is con- 
ducted, men’s feelings are embroiled, and the whole 
country is filed with various contentiens and feuds 
and hatreds, arising from settlements misunderstood 
ard misacjusted; and there are many men, among 
whom are to be found not a few professors of relig- 
ion, who carry an unforgiving disposition toward 
those that have wronged them. Now, I call upon 
every man that has been wronged, in business or 
elsewhere, by word or deed, to forgive those at whose 
bands he has received the wrong. And forgiveness 
means not merely, “I wiil not hurt them ;” but, “I 
will bless them.” “Bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them waich 
despitefully use you.”’ 

Now, it is one thing to join the church, and say 
that you believe the Articles of Faith; but can you 
hang on the cross with your Master, who, when he 
was breathing out his life, prayed, “ Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what trey do?” They that 
injore you do not know how much they make you 
suffer: can you pray God to forgive them as perfectly 
as you do? Has some one cast aspersion upon 
friends dearer to you than your own life? Father, is 
your son harmed, and smitten to the quick? Mother, 
is theré a blot on the fair sheet of your daughter's 
pame, thrown from the pen of some ferocious man? 
And do revengeful feelings rise up in your bosom? 
Stop! to be a Caristian is to be better than to feel 
revenge. You must forgive even persons that do 
wrong to those that are dearer to you than your own 
life. If a man dees me a wrong I can forgive him, 
I am in health, and strong, and I have power to 
defend myself against the aggressions of others; and 
I can overlook wrongs done to myself. But to seea 
poor foreigner, a slave, a woman, or a child aggrieved 
—that does stir up flames in me that I have to stir 
about very quick to quench. 

Are there not in the families of those that are here 
many things that require some such condemnation as 
this? Early in life I was like one that goes into a 
cave that seems to be one little cave, with some light 
from the outer world; but as I have gone on in life I 
have come to be like one that, having gone into one 
cave, finds beyond that other caves, one opening into 
another, and that into another, till they seem almost 
interminable, like the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
I find a great many unsettled quarrels ia families. 
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ment of religion; and on investigation I found that 
for three months she had not spoken to her father, al- 
though every day she had sat at the same table with 
him, in consequence of a quarrel which had occurred 
between them. My advice to her was, “ Quick! go 
home, and never come to me again tili that quarrel is 
settled, so far as you can settle it, and until you have 
forgiven your father. You must have a forgiving éis- 
position, or you cannot be a Christian.” She followed 
the advice, and with reconciliation came joy and 

And how many families have a dead man, or a 
eveneiiat dan Oe Gomme an psen ee 
wa cel chase. have tried aad 
nothing will heal it, they have net on 


the balm of forgiveness. That will heal it. And it 
is not enough to forgive in outward guise. Tnere 
must be a rising of divine love in the heart ; and you 
must pour something of kindness and goodness from 
your soul upon the offending party, or you do not 


forgive. 

It is a pitiful thing to see people walking in delusion 
in such a matter as this to ~*~ grave. ban 
persons going to God's judgment, who examine them- 
selves every day, and read their Bible every day, and 
every day pray God to prepare them for their great 
change, but who carry so cold a heart toward some 
that have injured them, that when, ere long, they 
knock at the gate of heaven, they shall hear Christ, 
with thunder in his tone, say, “‘ Depart, I never knew 
you.” And when they say, “Not afver all our vigils 
and prayers, and anxious endeavors to live justly?’ 
he shall reply, “No: ye would not from your heart 
forgive those that trespassed against you; and it 
stands in my Word, Neither will my Father which is in 
heaven forgive you.”’ 

Now, by as much as you need forgiveness, and by 
as much as you hope that in the trying hour and 
awful judgment God will forgive you the offenses that 
you have commiited against him, see that you forgive 
the offenses that men have committed against you. 
For your own sake, for their sake, and for Christ's 
sake, forgive. 

a 


JESUS AS A FRIEND. 
BY BEV. THEODORE L. CU YLER. 


“ Brorasg! thy voice is on the air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run. 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 

And in the setting thou art fair. 


“{ feel it when I sorrow m 
I hold it true, whate’er befall, ; 
"Tis better to have loved and 
Thana never to have loved at ai” 


So wrote the most brilliant poet a our time, in 
memory of a departed friend. Ia thesé sweet words 
he poured out his burthened soul beside a grave 
which contained his other self. Through life Tenny- 
son and Arthur Hallam had been one—one in sym- 
pathy—one in aspiration—one in stddy of liviog 
nature—one in communion with the mighty dead. 
They had been one in soul—knit together with a love 
that no wateis could quench, a love ‘Stronger than 
death. It was as enduring as any earthly affection 
can be. But it came to an end. The destroyer part- 
ed them. At the grave’s dark doorway the clasped 
hands were sundered. 

“Here was a noble and a beautiful friendship ; but 
there is a friend who sticketh closer than a brother. 
Death, so far from sundering us, only brings us near- 
er tohim. Trials only make us the dearer. Oppo- 
sition and adversity, which fright away from us so 
many a sunshiny friend of earth, only weld more 
strongly the love between the Redeemer and his re- 
ceemed. No man need ever think himself friendless 


while he has Jesus for a friend. I want my reader 
to have the Savior as his friend. 


I. And my first plea is that you meed him. In 
these pinching times of trouble, happy does the man 
count himself who has a rich friend to loan him 
money, or an influential friend to secure him a 
commirsion or a contract. The need of friends was 
never more felt than during this year of perplexity 
and disaster ; friendships never were put to a severer 
strain. 

But you need another and a better friend than any 
fellow-being, however large his purse, or lofty his 
title. You need one who can forgive your sins. 
You need one who can intercede for you with God. 
You need one who can give you a new heart—who 
can save your undying soul. Only one can do all 
these services for you. Jesus is the friend you need. 

II. He will never disappoint you. Of what earth- 
ly friend, living or dead, could you say this with per- 
fect sincerity ? Never was there a wife so aflection- 
ate that she did not sometimes exhibit petulance or 
seeming coldness. Never one so devoted but she was 
liable to be swayed occasionally by the secret load- 
stone of selfishness. A confiding girl gives hear: 
and hand to him whom she leans on as her life-guide. 
But does she not too often find a “ broken reed” that 
pierces her trusting soul with silent sorrowt The 
best and noblest husband is not per good or 
noble. To-day his words are honey, To-morrow 
there is the slightest drop of acid in them, that 
makes the delicate tissues of a wife’s heart to smart 
acutely. To-day his face was sunshine. But to- 
morrow’s clouded brow may cast a transient shadow 
o’er the household. In our spiritwal experience, too, 
what disappointments! The pastor is not always 
faithful ; the teacher is not always wise; the reform 
er not always fearless ; the tnost consistent Christian 
often indeed deserves the tingling rebuke, “ Could ye 
not watch with me one hour ?” 

But thanks and glory to him who firstioved me: 
in um I find a friend that never deceived me and 
never disappoints me. In the first hours of my svu]'s 
distress under conviction of sin, I went to him, ana 
he gave ear at once to my cry. He heard my prayer. 
He realized all my necessities. He knew my cer- 
tainty of punishment unlees he made my cause his 
own. No fee was required to secure this all-power- 
ful advocate with God. He gave the precious serv- 
ices of his intercession without money and without 
price. Ineeded a righteousness. My filthy rags were 
not “presentable ” at his father’s court. He offered 


ed a surety, for I was without cretit before God. He 
became my surety ; pledging to me a grace that has 

proved all-sufficient for my sorest, sharpest sours of 
trial. I needed a new heart. His converting yower 

wrought the blessed change. 

In everything human have we at some time > 

other been disappointed ; in the eloquence of the 
most gifted—in the judgment of the most sagacious 
—in the purity of the most pious—in the disinterest- 
edness of the most unselfish. But never, never were 
we disappointed in that rriznp who sticketh closer 
than a brother. 

HI. In the next place, Jesus is the very friend for 
adversity. Among men, prosperity makes friends ; 
adversity tries them. Let but the blaze of success 
ficod me and mine, and there will be plenty of butter- 
flies to flutter in the warmth. My house will not 
lack guests, or my table occupants. I shall be most 
readily recognized in the street—even by near-sight- 
ed people. But let the sudden drought of poverty 
parch away the herbage, and the hungry herd will 
decamp and leave me to the faithful few whq care 
more for me than my provender. “I weed my 
friends once in a while,” said an eccenttic London- 
er, “ by hanging an auctioneer’s flag out of my front 
door. This token of bankruptcy frightens away a 
certain set like a gun fired near a dove-cote. And 
then for atime I do not need an extra leaf to my 
dinner-table.” Alas! there was teo much truth in 
the practical satire. Prosperity fills the garden~ 
not always with the choicest growths ; adversity 
weeds it. 

In blessed contrast with human treachery and in- 
constancy, stands the fidelity of our Redeemer. 
The closer to me draweth my “Elder Brother,” the 
darker my lot. Let bereavement come ; let persecu- 
tion for the truth’s sake come, let reproach and 
honorable poverty come, and Christ is sure to come 
too. He is the “brother born for adversity.” He 
can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, for 
he teo was a man of sorrows. He knows what an 
aching heart and a weary head mean, for ke had not 
where to lay his own sacred head during that long 
pilgrimage of love. He knows what unkindness 
means, for he too “came unto his own, and his owa 
received him not.” Who can comfort like Jesus? 
What oil so healing to the raw, open wound which 
calamity inflicts, like the balm of Christ’s consolation ? 
And when in the damps of the valley of the death- 
shade every flickering lamp of human philosophy 
has gone out, he walks by our side with the torch 
that grows brighter as we near the dark river. 
“Lo! I am with you always!” is the sweet assur- 
ance that hushes our fears and puts to flight our 
anxieties. “Lo! I am with you,” quiets us as the 
mother’s lullaby quiets the frightened child in the 
cradle. We fall asleep with the blessed assurance 
in our ear ; we wake up in heaven, and find ourselves 








me a righteousness complete and gratuitous. I need- 
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LESSONS FROM THE CAMP." 
THE CHAPLAINCY IN THE ARMY, 


Want of room compels me to reserve for another 
letter all mention of the more im pertant and interest- 
ing duties of the chaplaincy. Allow me heré to effer 
a few suggestions with regard to the services upoa 
the Sabbath. 

Very wisely, no one in the army is required to attend 
religious service. By the second Article of War, “it 
is earnestly recommended to all officers and soldiers 
diligently to attend divine service.” But the whole 
thing is voluntary ; and unless the chaplain can at- 
tract his congregation by the valae and interest ef 
his exercises, the paucity of his hearers will soon 
make him aware of his incompetency for his position. 
One of the first things, then, to be considered, is how 
te make the services upon the Sabbath attractive aad 
profitable to the soldiers. 

Many recommend the Episcopal form of worship as 
best adapted to army use; but, having given it a 
fair trial, I am compelled to state that it is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and, were I a member of that 
denomination, unless a large proportion of my regi- 
ment were Episcopalians, I should be far from using 
the Prayer-Book exclusively. Much of the dignity and 
charm of that beautiful service depends upon the 
music, the organ, and the heartiness of the responses ; 
and where these are wanting, the length and monoteny 
of the exercises render them tedious. Now but few 
of the soldiers could be induced to burden themselves 
with a copy of the Prayer-Book in addition to a Tes- 
ment or Bible, and no one would regard the former 
as a substitute for the Word of God. The conse- 
quence is, that except where a large proportion of the 
men are Episcopalians, the responses are feeble, and 
the effect of them anything but imposing and dignified. 
Further, there is not that variety and special adapta- 
tion in the prayers and collects of the Episcopal 
service which the circumstances of army life would 
seem to demand. There are very many incidents ia 
the life of a regiment which might be altaded toe 
with great piopriety, beauty, and force in public 
prayer—many which would seem to demand especial 
mention—but which could find no place in an estab- 
lished liturgy. Moreover, the peculiar circumstances 
under wh'ch military service is generally held would 
seem to demand a different form of worship from that 
which may be very beautiful and becoming in @ 
ehurch. Spontareity and life are what the soldier's 
service needs in prayer, rather than a constant repeti- 
tion of old formulas. A little book called “ The 
Soldier’s Prayer-Book” has been arranged frem the 
Book of Common Prayer, and published by the Pret- 
estant Episcopal Book Society of Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to which the service may be performed by 
the minister without the help of the congregation ; 
but, in view of the considerations above-mentioned, 
the most that I can say for it is that it is very excellent 
for occasional use in giving variety to the services from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. 

Brevity, simplicity, and variety are three qualifica- 
tions indispensable to a successful regimental service. 
If tee soldiers themselves can have a part to perform 
in it, so much the better. And it should be rendered 
attractive and impressive by all the resources which 
the chaplein can command. Sometimes the servioe 
will be held on the parade-ground ; then let the mea 
be formed on three sides of a hollow square, faciag 
inwaid, the drums piled for a pulpit at the open end, 
the colors planted on either side of them, and the 
band and regimental choir in the center of the square, 
or immediately behind the pulpit. If the men are to 
remain standing, let the services be very short. Long 
sermons under such circumstances are thrown away. 
Sometimes the service will be held in a grove: then 
let the men be placed according to the nature of the 
ground, and seated, if possible. A rustic pulpit aad 
choir may be built, and many little devices be con- 
trived to add to the beauty of the scene. Sometimes, 
again, the service will be held in a chapel tent; thea 
use the ordinary form of worship er a liturgy. 

The following order of service has been adopted by 
some regiments for general, but not exclusive, use: 
The regiment being formed as the commanding officer 
may direct, and standing at parade rest, the band, on 
intimation to that effect, plays the salute; the men 
stand at attention, and uncever, and immediately the 
whole regiment, accompanied by the band, unite ta 
singing 

* Praise God, from whom ail blessings flow, etc. ;” 

the men then cover and stand at Jn place rest, A 
selection from the Book of Paalms is read, short and 
adapted to the opening of service; and after this an 
anthem or chant is performed by the regimental 
choir. A lesson from Scriptute then follows, and 
prayer, closing with the Lerd’s Prayer, in which all 
unite. Then a hymn is sung by the whole regiment, 
the book used being that excellent little collection of 
“ Hymns Religious and Patriotic,’ published by the 
Boston Tract Society. The order is then given, 
“ Rest !” the men are seated, and the sermon is deliv- 
€reo, closing with a few sentences of prayer. After 
the notices have been read, the band plays the salute, 
the men rise and uncover, and immediately ali again 
unite in singing the doxology. Tae benediction is 
then pronounced. 

I would recommend to many chaplains the writing 
out of short and simple prayers, adapted to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of their regiments. The exercise 
will be profitable, if the manuscript be never read. 
Would not the same practice be of great benefit to some 
other clergymen, whose prayers have all the faults of 
a liturgy and none of the excellences of indgpendeat 
service ? 


The singing naturally forms a prominent and an 





agiceable feature of the regimental service, and toe 
much attention cannot be paid to it. Among a thou- 
‘nd men a great deal of musical talent may be found, 
&D generally a competent chorister to superintend a 
seleo yegimental choir. A few books of sacred music 
shoul ¥ with every regimental library ; and an effort 
should >. made to render occasionally pieces of a 
very high ier, But once, at least, in every service 
let all unite ). some grand choral, if possible, with the 
accompaniMeN.r the band. No single part of worship 
pr ome impressive and devotional than 
Wee sagese to th sermon, i: must be short and 
pointed. Fifveen midves of fercible application 
amount to more with solo... than wa heir of @eto- 
logical disquisition or of Smmonplate exhortation 
Where there is no compulsion, 14 wheie the force of 
old church-going habits is Weyened ‘y the dis 
tractious of military life, men + pote to be 
bored by long and prosy sermons Th offort 
should not be to say much, but to s 
little well. The long sentences must be tareg 
down into bullets; and after these are 

stop! Don’t occupy the time with firhg blank ca, 
tri¢ges. It is no easy matter to prepate a good ser- 
mon for a regiment. A talkative perso: can readily 
fill out the time; but something morethan this is 
wanted. Most of the congregation are acpustomed te 
think for themselves, and able to criticise very cor- 
rectly the thoughts of others. Many of thw are ed- 
ucated men, and capable of appreciating tle highest 
order of writing. The demand is, therefore,for care- 
fu) thought, and a careful presentation of itt To all 
the other characteristics ef a good sermon, thit of the 
regimental service should add originality of yoncep- 
beauty of illusration, 


of creeds, but in life, in the world about him. Tws 
Christ preached, and thus should his followers imiste 


It mey be well to add here that the communia 
service chould be held, when possible, on the first Sa- 


See 
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SIGHTS FROM AN ITALIAN WINDOW. 


La Spezia, Oct. 26, 1861. 

Even in our own great struggle the of The 
Independent will not willingly forget a people and a 
Iand not yet emerged from theirs—also a struggle for 
‘Ohristian freedom and nationality. Let me then de- 
seribe some of the ecenes just around me. My win- 
dew looks out upon the Gulf of Spezia, and has also a 
view of the principal street of the town. Apart from 
Ms wonderful beauty, this Gulf has now a peculiar 
interest as the future naval arsenal of the new king- 
dom of Italy. Large enough to receive the combined 
navies of the world, it is almost completely land- 
keked, the exposure on the southeast being broken 
by the not far distant island of Corsica. Mountains 
rise quite abruptly from the south shore covered with 
vines, olives, and figs. The near hills on the north 
are low and less beautifal and productive, but behind 
them are visible on ali clear days the marble mount- 
ains of Carrara, which Ruskin somewhere, I am tld, 
ealls the most beautiful range of mountains in the 
weld. Their outline is certainly very fine, and their 
peculiar colors, indescribable even in ordinary light, re- 
ecive just after the sun has left them a changing 
hue of such unearthly beauty that they seem rather 
te belong to the heavens—a transparent roseate glow 
surpassing even the famous “ Alpengiiihen”’ of Switz- 
erland. 

The shores of the Gulf are indented with almost 
mumberless bays, within which several villages are 
quite hidden from sight. Clusters of houses dot here 
and there the mountain sides, many of them with 
their spires or ruined towers. At one time the bells 
from fifteen convents might have been heard every 
evening from the deck of a ship lying at anchor be- 
lew. Many of these are now destroyed. Several 
were taken in 1798 for military and educational pur- 
peses, and one last year by the present King for the 
residence of the naval officers of the new arsenal. 
There are but three still occupied, and these, like last 
leaves of autumn, seem waiting only for some vigor- 
eus breath to sweep them wholly away. 

With the new fortifications and the old rains, the 
vessels of war, several of which are now lying at an- 
chor in the Gulf, the curious rig of the smalier ves- 
sels, and the fishing-boats high and dry upon the 
shore. we have enumerated most of the elements of 
that picturesque beauty for which Spezia has so long 
been famed. 

Al) this, however, might have been seen at any 
time for this many a year. Let me describe to you 
then some of the novelties of Spezia; and first, the 
immense tali chimney on the northern side of the 
Gulf, which with the black cloud of smoke constantly 
floating above it, is the first of a number of projected 
enterprises marking the entrance of foreign c3pital 
and industry, in striking contrast with all the tradi- 
tions of the Guif. Then at the wharf near us are 
several vessels’ loads of railway iron, to serve still 
farther to introduce the new era, and to bring Italy 
within all the influences of modern civilization. 

But an influence more powerful than any of these 

materis) forces is also making its entrance. Upon 
the street just below my window may be seen, on two 
days in every week, an old man with a gray beard, 
sitting, usually smoking his pipe, by the side of a 
small table, and around it, from morning till night, 
little groups of men, soldiers, and sometimes 
even a stray priest, busily discussing and talking 
tegether. The table fs covered with Bibies, Testa- 
ments, tracts, and various little illustrated works, 
whose pictures are opened skillfally and prominently 
into view. On his last visit he brought with him 
“ L’Amice di Casa,” the Italian Christian Almanac for 
1862, whose circulation this year is expected to 
reach 80.000. Its spirit is excellent and its illustra- 
tions capital. One with all the wit of Punch is 
preaching a deeper lesson. On one page is a picture 
of “ Peter in the exercise of his Apostolate,’’ and on 
the page opposite “the Pope in the exercise 
ef his Pontificate.’’ The latter is borae in full 
rebes in one of the Roman _ processions, 
with attendant priests, censers, peacocks’ feathers, 
ete. No Catholic can object to so truthful a repre- 
sentation. But placed side by side with the fisher- 
wan preacher, with his group of interested listeners, 
it w'll raise questions not so easily puttorest. Some 
months ago an evangelist commenced preaching 
services in the town, but the people, set on by the 
priest, created such uproar as to cause its suspension. 
Itisboped to recommence them soon. Asa result, how- 
ever, of the labor of the evangelists, two or three little 
gatherings are regularly held in villages in the vicinity. 
On Sunday last we attended one of these in the vil- 
lage ef Anola, situated upon a hill overhanging the 
valley of the Magra. The entrance led us up winding 
zigzags, by almost impossivie steps, sometimes 
through and sometimes unday the houses, which last 
seemed rather tumbled togéther than built in such 
strange, crazy positions, and, with the remains of the 
eld square tower or donjon at the top, quite corre- 
spended with the account we had received of the 
former character of the inhabitants. We could have 
more easily imagined ourselves near a haunt of 
ba: ditti than the little meeting for Christian worship 
te which we were soon introduced. Conducted by 
one of the brethren who had come out on the road to 
meet us, we found the little assemblage in a large 
room cceupied during the week by a@ shoemaker. 
Fifteen or more in number, with, I belleve, only one 
woman among them, they have all been brought 
within two years past to kcow Christ and the Gospel 
in its simplicity. The service was shared by several 
ef them speaking and praying in turn. A few words 
adéressed to them in French and translated by a 
brother who accompanied us, reminding them of the 
peculiar interest with which Christ must watch over 
gatherings #0 like those he himself knew when on 
earth, and the assurance that they were remembered 
in the prayers of American Christians, awakened 
hearty response. The service was concluded with 
the communion—a simple loa‘, with wine in an ordi- 
nary glass, passed from one to another about the 
room. We were quite charmed with this reproduc- 
tion of the simple, affectiona‘e life of the first Chris- 
tians, when “they who believed were together, and 
had all things common, and breaking bread from house, 
did eat their meat with gladness and singleness of 
heart.” 

Men really suitable for the work of evangelization 
are with great difficulty to be found among the Ical- 
ians themselves, and the societies wio are Jaboring 
here are often obliged to content themselves with 
employ ing those of very limited education and capac 
ity. Asa consequence of this and of their comple 
isolation, we find sometimes in the little asserlies 
gathered by them many narrow and even faly ideas 
—a fraternal equality, exaggerated perhaps t ® POS 
tive rejection of any ministry whatever, ane perver- 
sion of the doctrines of election and the“#l'ennium, 
quite prejudicial to their highest usefy****- These 
dawbacks will, however, we may ho~ 6@ removed 
with increasing enlightenment an’ ™ore intimate 
relations with well-ordered churche-, L®rge numbers 
among the people are unable to he the evan- 
gelist must often first teach the et that he may 
then leave the printed Gosp~ Perhaps the Gospel is 

ue brought now for the st tine to the people ; for 
gleaning, as one best cet, history from its legendary 
embeliishmen's, it wo«ld seem thtt it was already an 
ecclesiastical Christénity which with its miraculous 
relies and bodily sanctity, war brought here in the 

Wth or Vith cerury, to substiute one set of super- 

stitions for anther. We tra that the work is this 

time being better done, and Aat what we have wit- 
nessed just #bout us here but a specimen of what 
is taking place all over che North of Italy. From 

Florence, at present the center of the efforts at evan- 

gcizavon here, we hope tc gather interesting details 

ef theWork in other parts «f the peniasula. 


LETTER Fi0M INDIA. 


ym Eprrors or THE IN¥PENDENT : 
/I am very sorry to see te continued embarrassed 
j of the finances of théBoard, and fear that in 
nection with the war wehave not yet heard by 
/ amy means the worst. I note that a writer in The 
| Independent of June 6th prdoses that retrenchment 












* anproductive missions” in Ifia, China, and Africa, 
even, as he suggests, to the ¢tent of calling home 
the missionaries. I am 20 any one should 
have such a thought, much mo} that he should ven- 
ture to publish it. And in belilf of my own field, 
aliheugh it may, perhaps, be cjed an unproductive 
pertion in the so-called “unprauctive missions,’’ I 
beg to plead for a better fate, @] to assure sach a 
person and others, if unhappily ere are others like- 
min¢ed, that some of us cannotiome home for such 
@ecause. We are ready to sufy with our fellow- 
cevatrymen in the cause of patrtiem, freedom, and™ 





nationai flag ; and, if put us upon 
a short 3 but take us }t away from the 
work of Ohrist to the Fishing Hindoos. 
Bu there is much connted with the war 


there are some things that are very hopefal and en- 
couraging. Among them is the fact that God is 
raising up reliable friends and supporters of American 
missions in the midst of the mission fields. English 
friends at Bombay and Madras are raising money to 
help us in this emergency. Better still, the native 
church is exhibiting a spirit of liberality never before 
witnessed ; at least it is pre eminently so as far as 
relates to the mission with which your correspondent 
is connected. We have just held our annual Septem- 
ber meeting, when nearly all the mission helpers met 
with the mission for reporting their work in the vil- 
lages, and for examination in various studies which 
are previously assigned. The meeting with the 
helpers continued five days. Each m session 
was begun with a prayer meeting of half an hour, 
and on the third day the subject of the financial state 
of the Board was introduced, and it was proposed to 
help in this time of distress. Pledges began to be 
made and offerings brought; and soon there were 
. great enthusiasm and earnestness in speech, prayer, 
ard action, so much so that the prayer-meeting, 
which woulé-ordinarily have been arrested at 10, 
went on, in connection with giving, till 12% o’clock! 
Some of the helpers gave nearly two months’ wages, 
some a month, others less ; a few gave silver waist- 
chains and ear-jewels; one a cow, ene a sheep, 
others hens ; one his bedstead, etc., till at last (in- 
eluding 460 Rs. pledged by the missionaries) 775 Re. 
were given and subscribed at that one meeting ! 
Never have we seen anything like it. The Spirit 
seemed especially present, and at one time there were 
five prayers offered in succession. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day there was a fiaal 
meeting with the mission agents, preparatery to their 
return to their homes and work. At this the giving 
was renewed. Three of the missionaries added to 
their former contributions in behalf of their wives, and 
one who had not before given, offered 100 Rs. if he 
succeeded, as he expected, in selling his horse and 
cariiage. There was more giving of jewels than on 
the previous occasion, but it was generally not very 
valuable. However, many gave who are extremely 
poor. In all, more than 1000 Rs. have been suab- 
scribed at this annual meeting. 

Will not the friends of missions and the lovers of 
liberality in our native Jand be incited by the example 
of these Hindoos, who were once idolaters ; and shall 
not the missionary work, notwithstanding our many 
fears of “retrenchment,” go forward? May a mer- 
cifal Father grant it! 

Yours very truly, T. 8. Burnett. 
Mélir, Madura District, Sept. 19, 1861. 





THINGS IN WEST AFRICA. 


Rev. A. BusHnE.u, who has so long been a faithful 
missionary at the Gaboon, has been obliged to return 
home on account of the declining health of his wife. 
He has kindly furnished the following statements 
concerning the condition of affairs in the Mission : 

“ When we left Gaboon the condition and prospects of 
the Mission were as favorable as they have been at any 
period during the last ten or twelve years ; andin several 
important respects more encouraging than they have ever 
been since its establishment twenty years ago. There 
has been no fatal case of disease for nearly four years, 
and fewer cases of serious illness than usual in any former 
period of the same duration, and valuable sanitary ex- 
perience has been constantly accumulating. Foreign 
influences formerly hostile to eur evangelizing efforts, are 
now friendly. 

“French Free Emigration, that was at one time robbing 
us of our people, has ceased; and the horrid American 
slave-trade, that has been depopulating the coast south 
of us, causing us grief and shame, under a different Ad- 
ministration at home, we trust will soon disappear. 
Educational efforts are continued with hope of raising 
up gradually a native agency, and the work of Scripture 
translations into the native languages is progressing, and 
these translations are being read by many who have been 
taught in our schools in past years. While in conse- 
quence of limited means and reduced numbers we have 
not recently been advancing interiorward, commerce is 
preceding us inte unexplored regions, thus reversing the 
order which has hitherto marked our course. 

“In the absence of what may be termed general or 
powerful revivals, we have frequently been favored with 
seasons of special religious interest, evidencing the wil!- 
ingness of the Divine Spirit to bless us also, and cause 
our barren moral Sahara to bud and blossom with the 
first- fruits of the seed which has been sown in tears, sure 
harbingers of the abundant harvest that will follow if we 
‘faint net,’ While the light of past experience may cause 
us to modify in some respects our plans of action in 
Equatorial Afriga, fidelity to Christ and to the interests of 
the Ethiopian race at home and abroad forbid us to retreat 
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our Government fo recall its armies from the battle-field, 
and abandon the glorious struggle in which it is engaged 
—which God forbid—as to advise the American churches 
to abandon the moral struggle intimately connected with 
the former, which they have been waging with the 
powers of darkness in Africa, because serious obstacles 
are encountered and reverses are sometimes experienced. 
With the long and sweet experience of the fulfillment of 
the Redeemer’s last promise, ‘Lo, lam with you always,’ 
notwithstanding the trials, perils, and difficulties incident 
to the work, if I should cease to plead for Africa, or retire 
from the conflict to which I devoted my life while life 
and health remaiu, I should be worthy of the name of a 
Christian traitor—a brard that no one will like to wear 
at the jv¢gment to which we are all hastening. 

“ On our way up the African coast, we visited most of 
the missions and saw many of the devoted missionaries 
of different denominations and nations who are patiently 
toiling there, with whom we had consultation and sweet 
fraternal intercourse. Most of these placesI visited sev- 
enteen or eighteen years since, and comparing the pres- 
ent with the past, I saw most decided and encouraging 
progress in the work of Africa’s evangelization. The 
cause is advancing, and as native agents in large num- 
bers are enlisted, is destined to progress still more rapid- 
ly, until the light of the Gospel, now shining upon the 
coast, shall illuminethe moral midnight of the vast inte- 
rior. Africa is to te Christianized surely, not becauee 
the missionaries who are laboring for its accomplishment 
are sanguie, but because God has pledged it by the sure 
word of promise and declarations of prophecy. 

« Qxe thing that I noticed with pleasure, was the deep 
inteest manifested by the missionaries in the great strug- 
gl now being waged in this country against slavery and 
ebellion, regarding its success as indispensable to the 

interests of the missionary work in that land. 

“Perhaps fram no place in this land do more earnest 
prayers ascend to the God of Hosts for success to our 
arms, than from the missionary stations in Africa. Dur- 
ing six weeks passed in Great Britain, I had abundant op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the public feeling 
in reference to this country and the war, which is more 
or less seriously affecting the pecuniary prosperity of that 
country. While there has been much, and is still some 
misapprehension in regard to the causes of the war, its 
real merits, and probable results, with the exception of 
some of the aristocracy who dislike our republican insti- 
tutions, and perhaps a few politicians who may have been 

jealous of ovr national prosperity and greatness, and 
those directly interested in the cotton trade, the sympa- 
thies of the great mass of the people are with us, so far as 
they understand the merits of the case. Especially is 
this true of the Christian anti-slavery people of Britain, 
who can never, under any pressure, be brought to strike 
hands with a people so grossly heretical as many of the 
Christian people of the South have become uponthe sub- 
ject of slavery, regarding its preservation, perpetuation, 
and indefinite extensig& as their mission. 

“The cordial fraternal reception we everywhere met in 
that land, and. the deep sympathy manifested by Christian 
ministers and people with Christians in this country, and 
especially with our missions in their present embarrassed 
state, was truly cheering to us; and among the many 
pleasant reminiscences of our visit will be mingled the 
hope that we were enabled to add a few links to the 
chain of fraternal sympathy and Christian love that has 
80 long, and I trust may ever, bind together British’ and 
American Christian hearts. Yours truly, 

“Nassau, N. Y , Nov. 11, 1861. A. BusHNELL.” 








EMANCIPATION. 


To rz Eprrons or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

As the contest deepens, the necessity of emancip2- 
tion upon some terms becomes more and more appa- 
rent. Anything, however, will be considered prefer- 
able by many to frank, honest, out-and-out abolition. 
Some will go for expatriation, some for compensation, 
some for gradualism, some for one thing and some 
another—anything to avoid straightforward duty. It 
was so in England as the pressure of moral and 
Christian sentiment bore harder and harder on the 





to try the snd hope of the 





| Unless we mistake in dates, England's “ Appren- 


ticeship Bill” was passed in 1833, providing for fall 
emancipation throughout her colonies in 1840. Inthe 
meantime the phitanthropists of England went up and 
down the land to show the people that they had been 
deceived in that measure, and that “ Apprenticeship ” 
was only, another name for slavery, and, in some re- 
spects, of a worse type than ever. It was our privi- 
lege to attend one of their in Exeter Halli, 
Thursday, Nov. 23, 1837. An immense audience was 
present. Daniel O'Connell, the great Irish orator, 
was the principal speaker. And we write this chiefly 
to give his opinion, and in his own expressive words, 
on a question which, in some ferm, is likely to attract 


country. Never can we forget the sneer of disap- 
proval which marked his countenance as he arose, 
and in an empbatic and exciied manner, uttered, for 
his very first words, “ Ye are cheated—ye are swin- 
dled—ye are humbugged—ye are bamboozled!” 
Then, with a torrent of eloquence and the most bitter 
sarcasm, he chastised his Government for the passage 
of the “ Apprenticeship Bill.”” And we know, asthe 
result of such agitation, that immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation was proclaimed Aug. 1, 1838, 
with the happiest results. If, therefore, appeal is made 
to the example of England’s emancipation, let us un- 
derstand her last and mature judgment, lest we also 
be cheated, swindled, humbugged, and bamboozled! 
Yours truly, J.C. Wrssrzr. 
Hopkinton, Mass., Nov. 6, 1861. 


Religions Intelligence. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE—Good News from the Aroostook —Under 
date of September 7tn, the following statements were 
given by Rev. William T. Sleeper : 

“Since the church was nized, in May, at Golden Ridge, 
then consisting of thirty members, eleven have been added to it 
—three by letter, and eight by profeasion ; the fruits, it is sap- 
posed, of a season recently enjoyed of unusaal interest. Two of 
those who joined by letter have been for a year at Phillips 
Academy, at Exeter, N. H., and are expecting to go through 
college. Two other members of the church are in the 8th Regi- 
ment. In three weeks from yesterday I-expect five otaers to 
unite with the church, by letter, and one by profession. Others 
still, d think, are nearly ready to offer themselves. The church 
is well united and happy in the course it has taken.” 

From Paiten, Nov. 7th, Mr. Sleeper writes as follows: 

“ We are in the midet of a revival. There were eighteer per- 
sons at my house at an inquiry meeting last Monday evening. 
Four Mavis! connected with one family indulge hope. Others 
are rejoicing in Christ. The Lord ishereindeed. Biess his hoiy 
name. There are many inquirers, but it is so sickly they camnot 
all attend our meetings. I have prayer. meetings in other ceigh- 
borhoeds. Brother Marsh and I are working harmoniously 
together.” — Mirror. 

NEW HAMPSH!IRE—Rindge.—Thursday, Nov. 14th, 
was publicly observed at Rindge, N. H., as the 40th auni- 
versary of the settlement of Rev. Amos H. Burnham, D.D , 
over the Congregational church in that town. Afcer ia- 
troductory services by Rev. Asa Rand, D D., son-in-law 
of Rev. Dr. Payson, a sermon was preached by the pastor. 
Rev. Dr. Barstow of Keene offered the oneetng prayer. 
A bountiful collation was served at the Town Hall, fol- 
lowed by addresses from Dr. Barstow, Hon. Marshali P. 
Wilder of Dorchester, (who led the choir at Rindge forty 
years ago, at the ordination of Dr. Burnham,) Rev. Samuel 
Lee of New Ipswich, Rev. A. P. Marvin of Winchendon, 
Rev. W. L. Gaylord of Fitzwilliam, Rev. 8. W. Brown and 
Rev. Mr. Cepp of Rindge, and Deacen J. R. Bradford of 
Boston. There was a very large attendance, and the ex- 
ercises were of great interest. Twelve only are now 
living who were members of the church forty years ago. 
Dr. Burnham stated that he had baptized 188 persons, 
solemnized 265 marriages, attended 659 funerals, and 
writien 2.050 sermons of full length, covering 10,000 
sheets of common sermon paper. 


Colebrook.—The pastor of the church here, Rev. H. M. 
Bridge, settled about two years since, greatly esteemed 
and beloved by the church and the community generally, 
has been able to preach but litle for months past, in con- 
sequence of very feeble health. Sometimes he preaches 
once on the Sabbath, at others nut at all; but the people 
meet regularly every Sabbath, and have sermons read 
when Mr. B. cannot preach. Very kind are they to hin, 
and truly sympathizing. They look upon him as their 
minister, and feel obligated to sustain him, continuiag 
his salary 20 long as there is any hope of his recovery — 
Correspondence of Congregational Journal. 


MASSACHUSETIS—Beston.—The revival at the North 
end seems to be on the increase. Salem-street church 
last evening was crowded, and at the close an unusualiy 
large number of inquirers remained. The season was one 
of greatinterest. All over the room were persons sob- 
bing aloud, apparently deeply convicted. Little groups 
of young persons were seated in different places, some re- 
joicing and some weeping. Rev. Mr. Hammond preached 
last evening, and others delivered short addresses. Tne 
deepest feeling pervaded the great assembly. This even- 
ing Rev. Mr. Hammond and Rev. Dr. Carruthers of Porc- 
land will speak in Salem street church.— Traveler, 23d 
inst. 


Amherst College.—The next vacation, on account of 
Thanke giving, will be seven instead of six weeks. About 
a quarter of the students will be out teaching this winter. 
The Faculty have opened their doors to receive visits from 
the students one evening a week. This, it is believett, 


Tie APSR! ABS. A, AW Wing here, is ab exhivid at 
each term, of gymnastics and bowling, perfarmed by half 
a dozen of the best gymnasts in each class, 

There has been but lit:le religious interest this term, 
and it is important that those who are interested in our 
spiritual welfare, should know that the senior class have 
peesed through no revival in college. If we graduate 
without such a work of grace, we shall be an anemaly in 
the history of Amherst.— Correspondence of he Congre- 
gationalist. 

Sprirgfie}d —The health of Rev. Mr. D:ummond con- 
tinuing exceedingly feeble, his people have voted him a 
vacation of three months, and he is now among family 
friends in Lynn, awaiting the result of his iliness. fhe 
latest reports speak quite hopefully concerning his re- 
covery, a fect which wiil bring relief and joy to maay ia 
Sprirgfield, besides those numbered among his parochial 
flock. Prof. Vose of Amherst College bas been exgag-d 
to supply Mr. Drummond’s pulpi: for the present — Spring- 
Jield Republican. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence.—Rev. James P. Roo’, 
recently of North Woodstock, Ct, has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Congiegational church in Elmwood, 
in the vicinity of Providence. Rev. Wm. A. Mowry, his 
predecesecr, who has also for some years been principal 
of the scientific department of the Providence High 
School, will now devote himeelf to teaching, only suppiy- 


ing vacant pulpi’s and doing missionary work, as oppor- 
tunity may offer. 


COR NECLICUT—Blo:mfield.—Mr. George B. New- 
comb, son of Rev. Harvey Newcomb, was ordained pastor 
cf the Congregational church in Bloomfield, Ct., Tuesday, 
Oct. 1ith. The services were performed as follows: 

Introductory Services by the scribe, Rev. Benj. Parsons of 
Windsor ; Prayer by Rev. W. S. Colton of Wethersfield ; Sermon 
by Rev. J. L. Willard of Westville; Ordaining Prayer by the 
moderator, Rey. C. B. McLean of Collinsvilie ; Charge to the Pas- 
tor by Rev. M. N. Morris of West Hartford ; Rigat Hand of Feliow- 
ship by Rev. O. 8. Taylor ef Simsbary ; Charge to the Peopie by 
their former pastor, Rev. Francis Williams of Chaplin ; Conc'ud- 
a by Rev, E. D. Murphy of Avon; Benediction by the 

rr. 

The weather being fine there was a large assembly, and 
the services of ordinaiion were attended with much in- 
terest. The excellent singing of the choir added much to 
the pleasure of the meeting. The members of this church 
and society have done themselves great credit in provid- 
ing for their use a new and beautiful house of worship; 
and their newly appointed pastor enters upon his field of 
labor in circumstances that betoken for a useful and 
happy ministry. A 


ILLINOIS—Vermont, Fulton Co.—Pursuant to letters 
miesive from the Congregational church in Vermont, Bro. 
at ol B. ie was + a ae . : ee of the Gospel 

nis'ry. Trmon v. J. ams, Farmington : 
Charge, Rev. B. F. Worrel, Prairie City. 


MINNESOTA—Con ationatiem in Minnesota. — 
A correspondent of 7 ton Recorder, giving an ac- 


count of the late Congregational Conference at Anoka, 
says: 








“About twenty of our sixty or more churches were repre- 
resented—a goodly number considering our widely extended d>- 
main. The diverent churches of the siate were spoken of as 
doing their full proportion to diffuse true Christian faith and 
order among our heterogeneous pepulation, and to improve the 
civil, literary, and religious character of our new s:ate. The most 
of them are statedly served by faithfal aad well-educated preach- 
ers, though not sil every Sabbath-day. This is a pleasing fact 
in the great Northwest, where there is so mach professional 
quackery and pretension.” 


CALIFORNIA—San Francisoo.—Rev. John Kimball, 
recently ordained as an evangelist, has been invited by 
the First Congregational church in San Francisco to take 
charge of the congregation which may be gathered in 
connection with the Geary-street mission Sabbath-schooi. 
This school has been long sustained by that church with 
gratifying succese. The place where it has been estab- 
lished is a promising one for a new church, and it is to 
be hoped that this new movement will grow into a Second 
Congregational church in the city, as strong and effective 
as the First church now is. Few churches in our 
Eastern cities are more effective. It has a noble Sabbath- 
school, filling the church above and below, the average 
attendance being nearly 400, Its pastor, Rev. Mr. Lacy, 
is highly appreciated. 





BAPTIST. 


”_— 


American Havelecks —Rev. A. A. Von Puttkammer, 
the pastor of the German Baptist 


soon 
to be ready to take the field against the enemy. N 
is admitted into his command that does not give evidence 


of Christian character, and, when practicable, worship is 





more generally the attention of the people of our own | 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








METHODSST. 

A Tract neg » oem, t-- of -_ 

mt of New Yor olunteers, (Duryea’s 
Regimext,) a Swede from the Bethel Ship, to whom we 
had furnished tracts and papers at different times, writes 
to us that he has been imprisoned for distributing tracts 
among the prisoners. We think it quite likely that the 
officers—whom he would as fai:hfutty reprove of sin, if 
there were occasion, as he would the private—have 
taken this means to see if they could not cool his courage 
and zeal ; but he is just one of the kind of men who has 
the courage of Jonn Nelson, and the same love for souis. 
He says if they thick to deter him from doing good they 
are mistaken — Missionary Advocate. 


What Note will the Church Make?—We mean, What 
note will it probably make of the fact that her ministers, 
the pastors of the flock of Christ, did actually, of their 
own motion, during the past year, relinquish $34,000 that 
would have been distributed among their most needy 
members, that they might relieve the missionary treasury ? 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
Bev. A. G Carothers, late United States Consul to 





} Basks Island, catied ga J at our office, having just 
e 


returned to this country. were pleased to notice a 
very great improvement in his appearance, although he 
had encountered on his passage the same severe storm 
that scattered Commodore Dupont’s fleet. We trust he 
may tind himself permanently benefited by his year’s 
romance of island life in the tropics. We ara expect 

ig to - before our readers some of the results of his 
observations in the West Indies —A merican Presbyterian. 


: EPISCOPAL. 


Herdships of a Bishop.—We believa one of the con- 
sidera:ions which induced the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to advise the discontinuance of Stapieton Paiace 
ae an episcopal residence, was its great size, which must 
render it too expensive an abode even for a bishop. We 

ow, too, the complaints that have been made of the 

ardsbip of visitation dinners to the poor clergy, who, 
perhaps, bave to pay 15s. for two courses and wine, and 
return home to cold mutton and water with their wives. 
Bishop Bsriog invarizbiy bore the whole of these expenses 
himself, paying for everybody’s en'ertainment and his 
Own ; 80 that it may be computed that each visitation 
cost him from £250 to £300.— Bristol (Eng ) Times. 


UNITARIAN. 
Installation of Rev. N. A. Staples over the Second 
| es society of Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, 
v. 6, 1861. 

Voluntary; Anthem; Reading of th FH 
Excelsis ; Prayer; Hymn ; on Son er Oe nee 
Silent Prayer and Chant; Installation Prayer, Rey. S. Uszo0d, 
D.D.; Charge to ihe Pastor. Rev. A. A. Livermore; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, Rev. F. A. Farley, D.D.; Address to the Peuple, 
Rev. H. W. Bellows, D.D.; Benediction by the Pastor. 

The discourse was an earnest and eloquent vindication 
of individualism in religion, ard was written in the vig- 
orous style, and delivered with the usual rare elocution, 
of its author. The right hand was remarkably happy 
and cordial. The address to the people recalled some 
interesting passages in the bistory of the Liberal churches 
of New York, and expressed warm hopes of the prosper- 
ity of the society. A large audience was present, thouga 
the night was rainy. Mr. Steples is gladly welcomed by 
his bre:hren to his new position, and he enters upon his 
ministry with every augury of hope, usefulness, and hap- 
piness.— Inquirer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hero a Christian.—No one was better or as well 
qualified for the head of the great expedition es Commo- 
dore Dupont. His whole heart is in his country’s trouoles, 
and he would cheerfully die, as the gallant Lyon did, to 
promote her welfare. He entered the navy as a midship- 
man when just twelve years of age, and is now in the 
p'ime of physical life. With more than forty years’ experi- 
ence ip his profession, and a well disciplined and cultivated 
mind, he unites every quality which can distinguish a 
great naval captain. It does not, in our estimation, de- 
tract from his abilities that he walks humbiy before his 
Ged as a Christian soldier and gentleman. No one has 
ever sailed with him who does not honor and love him ; 
while no ships ever exhibi'ed better discipiine than those 
which he ccmmanded. He was always firm, but kiod; 
b rigio, but lenient. No profanity ever poiluted his iips, 
and no carelessness of living ever set a bad example to 

ounger men who were serving under him.— Philadelphia 
Worth American. 


Good and Evil among the Soldiers —It is one of the 
deplorabie effects of these war times that profanity has 
increased. Ten oaths are now heard in cars for one that 
used to be, and that, too, not unfrequenily from soldiers. 
Too many of them seek to think that swearing is neces- 

lary to authenticate thoirhravery. Sad mistake! Traly 
+ 











hel r Christian activity in our army one of the 
ost Imporant that now can be cultivated. Meny con- 
ations should imitate that of Columbia, and send on 
generously their dollars to supply religious reading for 
the seif-sacrificicg men who are defending our homes, 
property, end Government. As we sat in the car we 
heard a eoidier who was on a short visit to his family rea- 
suring with a man with a view to his enlistment. Tae 
man excused himself, at least for the present, on account 
of his wife’s delicate health. ‘‘Ab,” said the soldier, 
“you must be willing to make sacrifices; I have a wife 
for whom I would die, and tour childien, one of waom is 
an infant cf a few days, named George Ellswor:h, and 
yet I have left ali, aud an aged mother, too, for sure [ am 
that the neignbors will never see a soldier’s kindred 
suffer.” We edmired the man’s bravery and patriotism, 
botwiibs‘anding bis rough exterior. And as wesawtwo 
other yourg men, hobb'’ed, under the care of the sheriff, 
on their way to the Eastern Penitentiary, for theft, as 
they told us, we could not but wish that they too had 
preferred epavlettes on their shoulders to chains on their 
legs — Standard. 


MIN(STERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Adam:—Rev. J.R Adams, chaplain of the 5th Maine 
VY. M., had been confined by sickness and unable to visit 
his regiment for three weeks, 

Alian—Rev. E:han Allan of Baltimore has published a 
book of much interest, containing the names of aii the 
clergy in Marylard of the Episcopal Caurch since the 
Independence of 1783. 

Andrew:—Rev. D. Andrews of Wakaushau, Min, is 
about to remove to Wincena, in the same state. 

Apthorp—Mr. Rufus Apthorp from Hinsdale, Mass, 
and a recent graduate of Auburn Th S., was ordained to 
the work of the Gospel ministry, Oct. 16th, at Cooper, 
Michigan. 

Atwoed—On the 15th of October last, Mr. William 
Atwood was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in West Fayette, Seneca co., N. Y. 

Baldwiu—Rev. A.C. Baldwin is dismiesed from Dur- 
ham, and commended tothe churches. Present residence, 
Guilford, Ct. 

Barger—Rev James H. Barger, presiding elder of the 
Quincy District, Illinois Conference, on the 3lst ult, 
while out gunning on an island in the Mississippi, was 
accidentally shot by one of his companions. 

Barr—Rev. James 8. Barr and wife and Miss Marston 
lately sailed from Boston for India, the former to join the 
Proobyterian mission. 

Benedict—Rev. E. L. Benedict, West Danby, N. Y., has 
accepted a call from the Baptist church in Candor Village. 

Biscoe—Mr. rge 8. Biscoe was ordained as an 
—— to labor in Minnesota, at Grafton, Mass., on 
the 25th ult. 


Biiss—Rev. E. W. Bliss, late of Oswego, has accepted a 
unanimous invitation by the South Baptist church, Wil- 

g, N.Y. 

—Rev. G. W. Bosworth, pastor of the Free- 
street Baptist church of Portland, will leave ia a few days 
for quite an extended tour in Europe. 

—Rev. F. T. Brown, formerly pastor of the O.-S. 
Presbyterian church, Cleveland, has resigned his position 
as chaplain of the 7th Regiment O. V., (Col. Tyier’s.) 
Resson—he and the Colonei could not agree. 

Browr—Rev. John T. Brown’s address is Lawrence, 
Kensas, where any booke for libraries in Kansas wou!d 
be gladly received and usefully employed. 

Bugbee—Rev. Charies Bugbee, late of Eastport, Me., 
takes charge of the Unitarian church and society in 
Ashby, Mass, 

Campbell—Rev. D RB. Campbell, pastor of the charch 
of. the Two Ridges, Obio, has received a unanimous call 
to the church at St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

Chi) ds—Rev. T. P. Childs of Troy, Ohio, has accepted 
the oy = raged of the 44th Regiment Onio Volunteers, 
Camp Clark, Springfield, O. 





pox Daniel P. Cilley of Farmington, Free-Will 


plist, received the appointment of chaplain of the 8th 
Regiment of the New Hampshire Volunteers. 
lsrk—Mr. Isaac Clark, late ot Andover Seminary, has 
received a unanimoue call to settle as nastor of the Sec- 
ord rian church in Elmira, N. Y. 
Clark—Rev. Theodore J. Clark, late of Bernardston, 
}agtee — to the Second Congregational society 


Cleveland—Rev. Charles Cleveland, city missionary, 
now ninety years old, was run over by a baggy, and 
somewhat injured, but is now recovering. 

Colten—Rev. E Coiton requests his correspondents to 
address him at Northfield, Litehfield co , Ct. 

Converse—Rev. Dr. Converse is editing The Christian 

Cooper gers Bamurd DG having all 

r—Rev. Edmu - Cooper ha accepted ac 
to Bt. John’s church, Essex, desires ali Conubaninetions 
for him to be sent to Essex, Essex co., N. Y. 
Davies—Rev. Thomas F. D«vies, late 2 professor in the 
Berkeley Divinity School, who is now in Europe, will 
enter on his duties at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rev. J. B. Davis, late pastor of the Baptist 

Hoosick received the appoint- 


church 
ment of chaplain in M pera Black Horse Cavalry, now 


at ,N. Y. 
Beat 


—Rev. Artemas Dean was installed pastor of the 
Second C church in Greenfield, Mass., on 


. Dr. Duffield presented to his 
son, W. W. Daffield, as Colonel of the 9th 








to be observed three times a day. Woe to the rebels 
come within reach of these unflinching ‘decuon “iron: 
sides !”— Examiner. 
French Papers. — The Semeur Canadien and L¢ Journal 
oe Dion exw 1 foveed by Bev. Mz. Oye of 
in the French language on this The istter, 
The Children’s Journal, is a child’s and costs but 
twenty-five cents a year We commend it especially to 
the numerous in this country whose children are 
French, as a chesp mode of giving them reading 
in that to sone zeae ont ot 
have the . x 


has 

received a call from the Westminster Presbyterian church, 
ner Martin B. Gregg, Orangeville, Wyomi 

Tega—Rev. . ee, A og 

co, RY, was ordained as an evangelist by the Presby 

terv of Genesee. 

Greneli—Rev. Z. Grenell has the charge of 
the Port Jervis Baptist church, to take effect Dec. 1, 1861. 

Griswold—Rev. F. A. Griswold, late of Anderson, Ind , 
has accepted the cbhaplaincy of the 34th Indiana Volun- 
teers, now at Jeffersonville. 

Haii—Mr Henry L. Hail, late of Yale, was ordained at 
Guiiford, Ct., Oct. 30:b, and has accepted the chaplaincy 
of the 10:h Connecticut Regiment. 

Hammosd—Rev. E. P Hammond has left Boston, and 
is now laboring in Portiand. He was announced to 
preach in the Union church every evening last week. 

Harbaugh— Rev. F. R Harbaugh was installed pastor 
of the Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia. 

Harris—Rev. E V. Harris, who for at years has 
been a minister in the Presbyterian church, was baptized 
at the Ninth-street Baptist church, Cincinnati. 

Harris—Mr. Stephen Harris of Fitzwilliam, N. H.a 
graduate of Amherst and Andover, was ordained and in- 
stalled over the church in Windham, Vt., Oct. 24th. 

Higginson—Rev.T. W Higginson, so well known from 
his briliiant articles ia The Atlantic Monthly, is raising a 
regiment for the war. 

itchcock—Rev. Wm. A. Hitchcock, on accountof the 
heaith of his family, has resigned the rectorship of St. 
Jobn’s, Por'smouth. N. H. 

Hopkius—Pres. Hopkins of Williams College has just 
returned from his fureign tour, and has entered again 
upon the discharge of his collegiate duties. 

BHouts—Rev. T. F. Houts, of the Southern Illinois Con- 
ference, ie chaplain of the 224 Iilinois Regimeat, which 
suffered so severely at Belmont last week. 

Howard—Rev. Roger 8 Howard, formerly rector of St. 
Stephen’s church, Portland, has received and accepted a 
unabimous invitation to the rectorship of Triaity church, 
Rutland, Vt. 

Johnson—Rev. Samuel Johnson having returned from 
abroad, renewed in health, the services of the society at 
the Free church in Silsbee street were resumed on San- 
day last, 

mson—Rev. D. F. Lamson, late of Littleton, Mass., 
requests his cerrespondents to address him at Newcon 
Corner, Mass. 

Lathrop—aA council of Baptist churches, which met at 
West Harwich, Mass, Sep: 19th, voted to withdraw fel- 
lowship trom Rev. Davis Lathrop, who bad been atcused 
ot preaching heresy. 

Lcomie—It is with sincere regret we men'ion the death 
of Mrs. Lo mis, wife of Rev Charles L Loomie, M_D., of 
the Corisco mission, on the 20.b of August. 

M’cosker—Rev. Father M’Cosker of Btizabethtown, 
Lancaster county, has been appointed by Governor Curtin 
a chaplain in the grand army of Pennsy!vania. 

Mellec—Rev. W. R G Mellen of the Universalist 
church in Gloucester, has accepted the chapiaiocy of the 
24th Regiment, now in camp at Readvi'le. and nis people 
have presented him with a purse of $250 to purchase a 
horse. 

Mutchell— Rev. Arthur Mitchell has entered upon his 
sue as pastor of the Second church of Morristown, 


Moore—Rev. John Moore was recently dismissed from 
the pastorate of the Chestnut-street church, Lynn, by 
reason of insufficient support. The council, in their re- 
suit, state : 

_ “ We are happy to bear our testimony to his Christian in- 
tegrity and his faithfulness as a minister of the Gospel ; and as 


such we cordially rec: him to the churches of our comaon 
Savior ” 


Morgan— Rev. D. W. Morgan has resigued the pastoral 
charge of the church at Newtown, Ohio, and aceepted the 
chaplaincy of the 52d Regimen’, now in Camp Dennison. 

Morrisun—Rev. Jobu H. Morrison, of ‘he Lodiana Mis- 
sion, arrived at New York on the 22dof October. Weare 
gled to learn that bis health is much improved 

Murphy—Rev M. W. Murphy, formerly pastor of Calais, 
Me., bas removed te Eastport, Me., where he is stationed 
as pastor. 

Paimer—Rev. Wm. R. Palmer of Danville has accepted 
an invitation to Second Presbyterian cnurch.at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Parsons—Rev. B. F Parsons of Dover, N. H, has ac- 
cepted aca)l from the Pear]-street church in Nashua. 

Penfield—Rev. Pentie!d, D D., formerly of Baltimore, 
and a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal Courch, has 
been appoi: ted chaplain of the 18.h Georgia Ragiment. 

Pitcher—Rev. J. H. Pitcher, Mellenvitle, hae accepted 
acall from the R D. church of Greenvilie, Wes chester 
county 

Prme—Mr G. Wendell Prime, son of Rev. 8. Treneus 
Prime of The N Y. Observer, was ins'alled, Oct. 23d, 
pastor of the Wertminster Presvyterian church ia Detroit. 

Bagan—Rev. Z. Ragan, of the Me-hodist Protestant 
Church, elected chaplain of the 25:h Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteers, was compelled to leave on account of i!) health. 

Reid—Rev. Lewis H Reid of Fayetteville, N. Y , has 
eccepted a call to the First-Ward Presbyterian church, 
Byracuse. 

Bichards:—Dr Richards of Litchtie!d, Ct, ‘wishes to 
exchange bis theologicaé library for a /aw library of equal 
worth, he having conciuded to quit the pulpit for the 
bar.’ 

Richards—Rev. Wm. ©. Richards of Provjdence, a 
favori-e poet at college commencements, and a gentleman 
of bigh literary culture, is in the lecture field this year 
with a poem entiiled ‘‘ The Stare and S:ripes,” 

Richardsoc—Mr J Clark Richardson was ordained as 
an evargelis: by Genesee Valiey Presbytery, at Orame!, 
on the 15th Oct. 

Bicgaway—Rev. H. B Ridgawey of the Chestnut- 
street Methodist church in Portladd, latefpepreacired a 
ermen on “ Raheliion as the Sin of Witehcrafi,” which 
he bas been requested to repeat ae a lecture. 

Bobertson—Kev. H Robertson, late of Wiitesville, 
N. Y.. has aceepted the ca’! of the Baptist church of 
Avoca, Steuben co.,, N. Y, to become their pastor. 

Royce: —Rev. Edward Royce has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church in Wa'esville, Oneida co. 

Savfoera—Rev. Miles Sanford, late pastor of the Baptist 
church in North Adams, Mass, is chaplain of the 27th 
Massechusetis Regiment. 

Schneider—On the 30th of October, Rev. Francis J. C. 
Schneider, of the Presbytery of Onio, sailed trom New 
York in the bark P. C. Warwick, for Rio de Janeiro. 

Schoonmaker-— Rev. R L. Schoonmaker was iascalled 
over the Second Dutch church of Rotterdam, Oct. 29th. 

bhepherd—Rev. I N Shepherd has accepted an invi- 
tation to the pastoral charge of the church of Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Sinciair—Mr. John Henry Sinclair, a licentiate of the 
Fourth Presbytery of New York, was, on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 20:h, duly ordained by the same as an evange'ist, - 

@mith—Prof. H. B. Smith, D.D, of Lane Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Onio, is appoinied to preach the sermon before 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions next year, to meet in Springfield, Mass. 

#Bcuth Maiden—The Winthrop church in South Malden, 
Mass., and the Second church, organized in part therefrom 
= ree — ago, have been happily consolidated into one 
church. 

Spear—Rev. W. W. Spear, D.D, has resigned the rec- 
torsbip cf Emanuel church, Cumberland, Md. and 
accepted that of St. James’s, Bristol, Pa. 

Spencer—Rev. William G. Spencer has accepted and 
entered upon the rectorship of St. John’s church, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stewart—Rev. Henry M. Stewart has accepted a call 
to the rectory of Christ church, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Stockton—Rev. T. H Stockton is about to publish a 
limited edition of his Poems, illustrated by designs from 
Darley, Hoppin, and others, and accompanied by autobi- 
ograpbic notes. Price $1 

falmag«—Rev. T. De Witt Talmage of Syracuse, N. Y., 
formeriy of Belleville, has been elected pastor of the 
Second Reformed Dutch church of Philadelphia, to supply 
the place of Dr. Berg. 

Thomas—Rev. S. A. Thomas is reported to have re- 
signed the pastorate of the Baptist church in Millbury on 
account of ill health. 

Towusend—The post-office address of Rev. L. Towns 
end is Fitzwilliam, N H. 

Tyler—Rev. Payeon Tyler has removed from Waterbury 
Center, Vt., to Newport, Vt., having become pastor of 
the Baptist church in the latter place. . 

Upham—Rev N. L Upham was recently dismissed 
from his pastoral charge of the Congregational charcah in 
Manchester, Vt. 

Voorhces—Rev. Mr. Voorhees of Boundbrook, N. J., 
has tendered his resignation of the pastoral charge of the 
Reformed Dutch church there, 

Waddell—Mr. Davis Waddell was, on the 19th October, 
ordained to the ministry, at Atchison, Kansas. The can- 
didate was converted about two years ago at an associa- 
tional meeting in Kansas. 

Waidc—Rev. L F. Waido, formerly of Massachusetts, 
has removed from Lasalle, Ill,, and taken charge of the 
Congregational church in Allegan, Mich. 

Wales—Rev. E Vine Wales, on account of impsired 
health, has resigned his pastorate of the Reformed Dutch 
church at Spraker’s Basin, Montgomery co. 

Whit«—Rev. Dr. White of Wabash College died of apo- 
plexy on Tuesday night, Oct, 24th, at his residence in 
Crawfordsville, In@. 

Whitehead—Rev. William M. Whitehead has — 
the pastorate of Great Valiey Baptist church, Pa., ac- 
cepted the chaplaincy of one of the Pennsylvania regi- 
mests of volunteers. 

Williams—Rev. Thomas Williams, of the Richmond- 
street (Providence) meeting-house, celebrated his _—. 
second birthday on Sunday, by giving an exposition 
sermon of the \ext founded upon Psalms xci. 16—“ With 
long life willI sati 

Wilsou—Rev. W. H. Wilson, of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, was recently arrested for gi aid to the enemy. 
He has not had charge of any work for the last two years. 

Winslow—Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D., was installed 
pastor of the Northwest Presbyterian church, New York 
city, on the 30th ult. 








him, and show him my salvation.” . 


General Welvs. 





Rupture with —Only yesterday we conversed 
witha tleman, t whom perhaps no citizen of the 
United Btates has larger acquaintance with the statesmen 


and influential men of England and of Europe generally 

both commoners and noblemen, and who has just returned 
from a protracted visit to Barope. He assured us that 
after freely conversing with gentlemen of these classes, 
and with some members of the Cabinet, if we mistake —" 
he became well assured that the English Government 

the English people have not the remotest purpose or 
thought of interfering in our present contest, or attempt- 
ing to force or raise the blockade of our ports. 

plore and regret the condition of thiogs, but they say it is 
our affair and not theirs. The majority entertain no doubt 
that the Federal Government will be fully able to restore 
its authority.—Commercial Advertiser, 21st. 


The Grand Commissariat.—The following figures show 
the amount of commissary stores which will be consumed 
in one month by the U. 8. A. when brought up to the 
standard authorized by Congress, viz , 500,000 men., It 
will be seen that the labors of the Commissary Depart- 
ment are anything but trivial, and that the cost of 
an army isa somewhat serious item : 11,250,000 pounds o: 
pork, or 18,750,000 pounds of fresh beef; 105,390 barrels 
of flour; 37 500 bushels of beans, or 1,500 000 pounds of 
rice; 1 500,000 pounds of coffee; 2 250000 pounds of 
sugar; 160,000 gallons of vinegar ; 225 000 pounds of can- 
dies ; 600 000 ante of soap; 9,384 bushels of salt, and 
6,600,000 pounds of potatoes. 


Enitting for the Army.— The Seneca Fulls Reveille 
staies that the Seneca Knitting Mills, now engaged on 
Government contracts, employ between three and four 
thousand men and women, and yet this force is inadequate 
to meet the demand. Orders for many thousands of pairs 
of stockings have been turned away, and have gone else- 
where. The company have ordered a large amount of 
new machinery sufficient to increase the capacity ofthe 
mills at least one-third. 


The Minister to Japan.— The Christian Intelligencer 
speaks of Mr. Pruyn of A:bany, who succeeds Mr. Harris, 
as a decided friend of missions and as possessing the 
rare qualities necessary for success. He is an active 
member of the Reformed Duich Church. 


Another of Gen. Lane’s charac‘eristic speeches was 
made to the soldiers of the Indiana and Kansas regiments 
at Springfield, Mo. In the course of his remarke he 
declared that “a heavier blow is dealt ou: to the realm 
of Becessie in the abduction or freedom of a slave than 
by killing a rebel in arms.” He puts the same idea in 
stronger language, thus: “ Abduct from the same family 
a slave, and kills in arms a son, and the loss of the slave 
will be regarded as the greater misfortune—the calamity 
for which there is no healing balm.” 


We have the Assurance direct from Secretary Chase, 
who was in New York the present week, that Gen. 
McClellan has not even thought of putting the army into 
winter quarters. Other and more decisive business is 
before them, of which we shall soon hear. Blows are to 
be struck by the army. ard that speedily, which will not 
fail below the magnitude of what has been done by our 
navy.— Examiner. 


Charge of Name —In an order of General Sherman, 
da:ed Hilton Head, Nov. 15:h, we find the following : 

‘*The fort on Hilton Head will be known as ‘ Fort Welles,’ and 
the one on Bay Point, heretofore called Fort Beauregard, will be 
known as “ Fort Seward.” 


A Little More Powder.—The ship Conway, from Lon- 
don, arrived at Quebec on Monday, with fiftecn thousand 
jive hundred barrels of gunpowder and other military 
stores. The bark Ealing Grove arrived at the seme port 
the previous day, with military stores. The steamer Jura 
also lar. ded at Quebec with a quantity of stores forthe 
garrison. — Montreal Advertiser. 

Baliimore and Ohio Bailrosd.—We learn from The 
Baltimore American that the two important bridges on 
the above-named road at the north branch of the Powomac 
and at Patterson’s Creek, east of Cumbeziaad, which 
were burned by the Confederates in June last, are 
entirely completed and ready for use again. Thies, with 
the repair of the iron bridge at the south branch, four- 
teen miles east of Cumberland, opens at once and 
restores to full use the road as far eart as L'ttle Capaéon, 
twenty miles from Camberlacd. Grees Spring Bun 
Station, six'een miles east of Cumberland, and the 
nerreet point on the raliroad to General Kelley's head- 
quariers at Romney, is likely to become an important 
mi'itary position. 











FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


4GENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 


The Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company are now manu 
facturing, and have on exhibition at their different salesreoms, 
machines making the Shuttle or Lock Stitch, of the same pat- 
terns and at the same priees as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the advantage of 
comparing the stitches of the two leading machines, and exer 
cising their own judgment as to their respective merits. 
the only company that manufactures both kinds of 
and therefore the only one that can offer this privilege te the 
purchaser. 


UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


WARRANTED FREE FROM ALL HURTFUL SUBSTANCES, 








The undersigned are prepared to furnish to the citizens of New 
York, Brook}yn, and vicinity, this very syperior bread, in quan- 
tities as desired. This bread, which has become so desery 
popular both in England and this country, is highly recom ° 
ed by eminent physicians and chemists for its palatab' 
purity, and wholesomeness. No impure substance is ming! 
with it, being composed purely of superfine flour, water, and #lit- 
tie common salt. No hand touches the dough or ingredients, Hl 
baked and ready for delivery. 

JAMES A, REQUA, 


exclusive manufacturer fer the district in New York beiew 
Fourteenth street. Manufactory, Lafayette place, corner? of 


Fourth street, 

DUNCOMBE & ©O., 
exclusive manufacturer for the district in New York between 
Fourteenth azd Thirty-fourth streets. Manufactory, No. lil 
East Fourteenth street, corner of Third avenue. 

REQUA & PLUMB, 
exclusive manufacturers for Brooklyn and Kings county. Man- 
ufactory, Nos. 8 and 1] Hoyt street, Brooklyn. 


Cheap Cash Greceries, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
THE CHEAPEST STORE IN NEW YORK. 
20 PER CENT. SAVED. 

The undersigned passed several years in Europe and East 
Indie?; visited in the principal localities of the growth, ang neted 
carefully the methods of cvring the leading varieties TEA, 
COFFEE, and FRUITS, and has, from personal experience, a 
knowledge of those which are the mos: valuable to the American 
consumer. He imports all these articles for cAsn, and takes 
special care in selecting for the best family retail trade, 

He imported end purchased, prior to the large additional 
duty, and before the rise in prices, a large stock of 

TEAS, COFFEE, SUGARS, SPICES ’ 
FRUITS, FLOUR, GROCERIES, anp PROVISIONS, 
He is really sel/ing the best class of = at Auction Prices, 
Delivery free to families in the city, at 
CANTON TEA WAREHOUSE, 
Northwest cor. of Greenwich and Murray streets, New York, 
THOMAS R. AGNEW. 


Furniture!! Furniture!}! 
$150,000 


WORTH OF FURNITURE 
SELLING OFF 
SELLING OFF 


~ ata 


WONDERFUL SACRIFICE. 
WONDERFUL SAORIFICE. 


In order to sell off at once, WE witi eer ona Lanne 
most FASHIONABLE, BEST MADE, NEWEST, and L. 
ASSORTMENTS 


IN THIS CITY OF 











ROSEWOOD 
MAHOGANY 


PARLOR any CHAMBER FURNITURE 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush, and in Enameled Chasiber 
Furniture, in sets, 

ALL OF WHICH WAS 


MANUFACTURED DURING THE SUMMER, 


ata greatly 
REDUCED COST. 

We invite your attention to our stock of Furniture 
in stores, for determined to seli it at twenty 
cent. legs than the usual prices, oad 

FOR CASH. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
By DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
No. 87 Bowery, 


No, 141 Bowery, 
and No. 163 Chatham street, 


Porter Fitch, 
STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
No. 3 PARK PLACE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Our contract with the Pablishers of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary expires on the lst day of 
January next. Our offer, therefore, to give said Dic- 
tionary a3 a premium for five new subscribers, will 
expire on that date. We have distributed more than 
Ten Thousand copies of this book already, and believe 
we have done a good work, for which all who have 
received it as a reward for their efforts feel gratef.1. 
There ere yet thousands who desire the Dictionary, 
and we have only to say, that in order to obta'‘n it as 
a gift from us the’ names of Five new subscribers 
must be sent to this office with Ten dollars (or one 
new subscriber for five years with the same amount) 
before the Ist of January 

The offer of the Abridged edition of Webster's 
Dictionary for One new sunscriber with two dollars 
will be continued as heretofore. 
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We may thank Him, too, for the privilege of living, 
and of acting our part, in a time like the present; 
when intereets immeasurable, imperiled by violence, 
are commitied to us to be defended ;—for the privilege 
of laboring, of giving, of suffering, of dying if need 
be, for principles so grand and a cause so noble ;—for 
the spirit he has aroused by his Spirit throughout the 
Norh;—for the mariial force which he has so sud- 
denly here developed, for his own ends, in his benig- 
nant foreseeing providence ;—for the excellent ralers 
he has given us in the sta‘e, and the skill and the 
courage he has put at our command for the service of 
arms in the ficld and on the sea ;—for the various 
successes. partial yet prophetic, signe! in themse!ves, 
and significant of higher ones, which he has given te 


those who have fa'len while standing in defense of 
our ancient institutions ;—for the new censecration 
given to oar Government in the hearts of the people ; 
and for the hope, becoming ever brighter and clearer, 
of the final triumph of the R'ght and the Tru‘h in this 
great contest, of the liberation of the enslaved, of the 
fature glory and welfare of the nation. 

The occasions for thanksgiving multiply upon us 
as we recite them. ‘The time not appropriate?’ 
No time was ever more 89, since the Fathers touched 
the continent. It was not a mere rhetorical art, it 
was the impulse of his awakened mind and heart 
which led Gov. Andrew in his Proclamation to take 
the words of David for his helpers, and to make 








porsibility of sacrificiog the Constitution in the eon- 
| fl ct with slavery. 





GEORGE OPDYKE, 


Turnz is but one choice before the citizens of New 
York for the Mayoralty, and that lies between Mr. 
George Opdyke and Fernando Wood. Any other 
ncmination, from whatever source, ‘‘ Democratic” or 
“Unon,” simply aids the nominee of Mozart Hail. 
None of Wood’s adherents can be drawn off by any 
other ticket ; and the only effect of a third candidate 
is to divide the opposition that ought to be concen- 
tra‘ed against the dynasty of corruption and misrule 
under which New York has so long suffered. Mr. 
Opéyke has been nominated by several influential 
organizations, and upoa his election depends the 
question whether the municipal government of New 
York can at last be redeemed from abuse and dis- 
grace. -His qualifications for the office are ample ; 
he has the confidence of alli who know him; and we 
feel sure that he will have, as he deserves, the deéci- 
sive vote of the peeple. 


our troops and to our ficets ;—for the heroic deaths of | 





OUR GLORIFI!D EXISTENCE 


Tux heavenly state is described to us in the Bitte 
mainly by negations. As language is based ultimately 
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in detail, we commend them to whom it may concern : 


To rae Eprrozs or Taz InperEnpent : 

If the nation would reach the seat of the disease and 
prepare the way for enduring peace at the approaching 
session of Congress, let iaws be passed in substance as 
follows : 

1, All who have voluntarily taken arms against the 
Union shall thereby be incapacitated for life from hold- 
ing any office of profi: or trust under the Government. 

2. All the property, real and personal, of all who have 
volunt red to take arms against the Union is thereby 
forfeited to the Government. Yet if any member or 
members of any family whose property is thus forfeited 
can prove that he cr she has mavifested any sympatny 
whatever for the welfare of the Union, for the sake of 
that member or those members, one-third of the property 
of said family shall remain in possession of said family. 

8. All persons who have been held as chattels by any 
who have taken arms agzinst the Union, or who have 
given aid and comfort to the enemy, are hereby declared 
emancipated. And every person so emancipated shall be 
put in possession of — acres of land if unmarried, and 
of — acres if married, to be inalienable for ever. 

4, All persons who shall within eix:y days after they 
come within the lines of the Ucion armies of occupation, 
give satisfactory proof of loyalty by giving substantial aid 
and comfort to said armies, shal! be indemnified for losses 
sustained for their loyalty to the Government by the ap- 
propriation of one-third of all the real and personal estate 
of those convicted of disloyalty. Ail the remaining pro- 
ceeds of the property of the disloyal sball god into the 
common-school fund of the states to which they respec- 
tively belong. East TENNESSEE. 


power.” And yet, while the memory of this arbitrary 
overriding of personal liberty by Excoutive prerogative 
was so recent and so keen, the framers of the Consti- 
tu:ion declined to adopt either the suggestion of Mr. 
Rutledge, or that of Mr. Pinckney, but did adopt the 
proposal of Gouverneur Morris in the following words : 
“ The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall net 
be suspended, unless when in cases of rebellion and 
invasion the public safety may require it."’ Mr. Web- 
ster’s desc: iption of Martial Law defines the constrac- 
tion of this article. 

This construction intrusts the President with a fear- 
ful power. So ail the rulesand meagures of war are 
fearful. But it would be more fearful still, if in 
time of insurrection, there were no such power 
te brace up the nation against anarchy. The 
treason of the South has imposed upon the North 
some of the most painful and ajarmiag experi- 
ences of martial law; and the triumph of this in- 
surrecticn, or any compromise with the rebellion, will 
make us liable to such fearful necessities in all after 
times. We must watch at every point against the 
tendency to consolidation in the National Govern- 
ment. We must frown upon the first indication of 
an abuse of power or of trust by the Administration. 
Bot while the war lasts, the President must exercise 
these extraordinary powers—himstlf subject to im- 
peachment for any abuse of them—and the people 
must sustain the Government in putting dowa rebel- 
lion, that liberiy may be restored. 


the recognition of a slave as anything less than a 
man with human rights and haman responsibilities, 
Let us fhsist that in all the operations of our Govera- 
ment for the suppression of this rebellion, the blacks 
in the rebel states, no lees than the whites, shall- be 
required to demonstrate their loyalty to the Union or 
to suffer the penalties of disloyalty—‘hat black men 
in those states offering te serve the country shall bs 
ewployed in any service of which they are capa>ie, 
and shall be justly and honoraly dealt with by the 
country which they serve—‘hat the right of the ceun- 
try, in its extremity of peril, to the services of any 
and every able-bodied man dwelling within its juris- 
diction sha!l be maintained by the Government as 
paramount to all claims of ownorsh|p, and espeoially 
when the pretended owner is himself an enemy of the 
country. If the public opinion of the loyal states can 
be made to declare itself, unitedly and emphatically, 
against the absurdity of undertaking to maintaie 
slavery by an officious interposition of military power 
in states where the Cons itution is de facto abol'shed, 
there will be little need of a controversy about the 
comparative efficacy of “martial law and competi- 
tion.’’ 





MR. CAMERON’S SAGACITY. 


In discussions touching the personal character of 
Mr. Cameron and his qualifications for a seat in the 
Cabinet, this journal has had no part. We do not 


ees: 


ercion of Northern prejudices « 
emencipation, ahould me to al 
intended to benefi:. The motiv 
tlonists were philanthropic and 
& many mistakes and 

there, the colony of Liveria has 
success. Yet three causes have 
and hopes of its projectors. 

“(1.) The deporta ion in mass. 
slaves emancipated on conditi 
Liberia, and carrying thither mo 
rece ) fee nla life. 

6 e planting of raw em 
coast, Without adequate all 
the more salubrious in‘erior. T 
thas done little toward the explo 
formation of proper agricultural 

“(3.) The frequen: use of the 
and race as an argument for , 
caused the black man, however 
the Colonization Society as bis 
brought it into collision with ¢ 
sentiment of the times. No dov 
be corrected in the future, and 
wonthy place among civilized na 


The recognition of the Rep 
greatly further the growth and 
fant state. And this question j 
nected with the Colonization x 
Liberia were thus recognized, 
relations established pet ween it 
the whole subject of African en 
to regulate itself by nataral la’ 
of Lagos and the control of 
Britain precludes the organize: 
can emigrants at that point, as 
of Messrs. Campbe'l aad Delan 
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upon sensible objects and phenomena, it were as im- 
possible to convey to our minds definite conceptions 
of the spiritual and glorified existence of the redeémed 
in heaven, as to give a savage any idea of the mag- 





resonant throughout the Commonwealth the lyric 
injunctions of the sweet singer. No other words are 
80 appropriate. “Both young men and maidens, old 
men and children: let them praise the name of the 





OCCASIONS FOR THANKSGIVING. 


Tus is the day set apart in most of these Northera 
States for the offerirg, according to the ancient aad 


now propoze to touch upon these points. Bat in pe- 
litical sagacity as to the mode of conducting the war 
and terminating the rebellion, Mr. Cameron’s meas- 


renewed interest and ho e to 
precedent of a proper negro n 
tion of emigration to Lagos, ¢ 


ME WEBSTER ON THE PRESIDENTIAL 


PREROGATIVE IN TIME OF WAR. JOHN BROWN OF OLDEN TIME. 








venerated usage of the fathers of New England, of 
public thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God. At 
first elght the observance of the day at this time may 
seem acarcely appropriate to the experience through 
which for months we have been struggiing ; scarcely 
in harmony with the demands of the present situa 
tion of eur affairs, or with the instinctive sugges- 
tions and impulses of the popular Christian mind and 
heart. Yet we doubt if the day has ever been more 
generaily or more enthusiastically observed in time 
. part than it will be now; or if the worshipers con- 
vened in the many houses of praise have ever been 
more keenly conscious than they will be to-day of the 
manifold occasions and reasons for their gratitude. 
The truth is that amid all darkness and trouble 
which may at any time invest public affairs, the paths 
of private individual or family life are continually 
anew prosenting the motives for thankfulness and joy. 
The birth of children; the continued life of those 
whom we chiefly honor and delight in; the restora- 
tion to health of those who have been sick in the fim 
ily circle ; our own escape, or that of some of our be- 
loved ones, from some great peril; the prosperities 
that have met us, or the better goods than worldly 
wealih which we have been adie to draw from adver- 
sity; the friendships we have formed, which have 
made our lives more bright and joyous ; the books we 
have read, which have liberally enriched or exhilarated 
our minds; the kindness which we have received 
from others, or have been enabled in tura to show 
them ; the cheering faces that answer back the glance 
of ours with a deep and holy love-light in their eyes ; 
the many sermons, and church-assemblies, that have 
brought God’s truth and grace to our souls; possibly 
the great and beneficent change in the character and 
life of some of our household, who have within the 
year been led by the Spirit to the knowledge and love 
of Ohrist the Lord ;— are there any families in which 
one or more, are there many in which several, of 
these reasons for thanksgiving have not been presant- 
ed during the year? in which they will not be recall- 
ed by the minds that with earnest attention to-day 
turn backward? 

The truth is, too, that whatever the trouble in pub- 
lic affairs the great ordinances of God in nature and 
providence, for the sustenance of mankind, the 
encouragement of their industry, and the reward of 
their enterprise, are so entirely uninterrupted, that 
they become only the more the fit occasions of thank- 
fulness and praise as we contrast the fickleness of 
man’s fortunes with their sublime and sweet tran- 
quillity. The fattening dews and the irradiating sun- 
shine fall just as steadily though as silently when 
nations are in arms, as when the whole population of 
the land was resting in quiet. The season of ingath- 
ering succeeds that of sowing; and the beneficence 
of nature is never arrested. There is something very 


Lord; for his name alone is excellent ; his glory is 
above the earth and heavens. He also exalteth the 
horn of his people, the praise of all his saints; even 
of the children of Israel, 4 prorpLE NEAR UNTO Him! 
Praise ye the Lord.” “Praise him with the sound 
of the trumpet; praise him with the psaltery and 
harp. Praise him with the timbrels and dance; 
praise him with siringed instruments and organs. 


the high-sounding cymbals. Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord. Praisz ye tHE Lorp.’’ 





THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


Mr. Amasa Waker, in a communication which 


“the great rebellion of the South will be crushed, 
and the whole country again be united under one 
government ;” yet he, deems it necessary to add, 
“We do not say, under the same Constitution we 
now have, for that we regard an impossibility.” 
Doub‘less he did not write those words withoat con- 
sideration of their meaning. We cannot understand 
him as meaning anything else than that this war, 
however successful in putting down the rebellion, 
must result in a new Constitution taking the place of 
that old Federal Constitution under which the United 
States have prospered for so many years, and for 
which the loyal states are now struggling so desper- 
ately. We have tried in vain to find some other 
meaning. 

We are sorry to see such a prognostication pro- 
ceeding from such a source. The idea of “ recon- 
structing” the Union under a new or modified Con- 
stitution is just what all disloyal people in the loyal 
states, and all half-loyal people in the disloyal states, 
are dreaming of. A new or modified Constitution is 
just what the elaveholding power has been demand- 
ing for these many years, and what it expected to 
gain by a temporary secession. It is just what was 
attempted by the base trick of foisting into the Con- 
stitution which we inherited from our fathers the ne- 
farious principles of the Dred Scott decision. It is 
just what the shallow expedient of a “Peace Con- 
gress” last winter was contrived for. We, on the 
other hand—we the people of the loyal states—stand 
for the Constitution as it is, the written Constitution, 
without addition or change, and without the interpo- 
lations which political judges have attempted. This 


loyalty: We are in arms fer the Constitution—the 
very Constitution which our enemies have undertaken 
to subvert by violence: we demand nothing more— 
we will accept nothing less. On no other position 
ean the great North stand with unbroken front against 
the common enemy. Any proposal for another Con- 
stitution—for some new adjustment of the balance 


netic telegraph by grafting upon his speech the scien- 


tific terms of civilized man. Having never seema 
galvanic battery or any of the phenomena of magaet- 
ism, he has no basis for an idea of the telegraph and 
its workings. Hence the Biols, instead of attempting 
a philosophical statement of the elements and the 


Praise him upon the loud cymbals; praise him upon 


is the great strength of our position. Tits is our | 


mode of the fature spiritual life, describes it picto- 
tially, by symbols of joy and beauty taken from earthly 


pain nor weariness, no night, no crying, no death. 
of the serenity and the blessedness of heaven. 


But there is one of these negations which is pecu- 
liar in that it denies to the future life that which is-¢he 


we publish to-day, declares his expectation that highest condition of felicity in the present. A corre. 


spondent invites attention to it as follows : 
To THE Epitrors or THe INDEPENDENT: 

Will you or any of the contributors to your excellent 
paper give to me the in‘erpretation of thoze verses in Luke 
xx. 34, 35, which read thus: “ And Jesus answering said 
unto them, The children of this world marry, and are given 
in marriage: but they which shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” A Reaper, 

It seems to us clear that our Lord designed to set 
forth the spirituality and the felicity of the fature life 
by divesting it at once of dependence upon earthly 
sources and modes of happiness, and of all contingen- 
cy of earthly sorrow. So exalted and so blessed 
will be that future life, that marriage—the highest and 
holiest joy of earth—will no more be desired ; so vital 
and permanent will that existence be, that no shadow 
of death will ever fail upon it: “ They neither marry, 
neither can they die, for they are equal unto the 
angels; and are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection.’’ The two negative condi- 
tions give us the highest positive conception of being 
—a state not of succession and renewal, but of un- 
changing, ever-enduring blessedness. 

But while our Lord teaches that the peculiar forms 


joy and of sorrow will there be unknowa, he does not 
teach that all memories and associations of earth 
and time will have ceased. His language impltés 
the opposite of this. There will be ‘‘a world’’—an 
organized state of society ; there will be a resurree- 
tion, an individual corporeity therefore which, how- 
ever spiritualized, will bo the basis of 
the medium of friendly intercourse. 
meet the puzzle of the Sadducees touching the woman 
seven times wedded, by denying the possibility of 
recognition, acquaintance, memory, in the future 
state, but by assuming these, and surmounting the 
embarrassment which that case was meant to pro- 
duce, by showing that all earthly loves and unions 
will there be absorbed in the high and sacred cirole 
of spiritual and eternal love. 


scenes, or by the strong negation of whatever is evil 
and painful here. There is no hunger nor thirst, no 


From such declarations we form by contrast some idea 


and modes of earthly existence in respect both of 


ogaition gud ¢ fir 
@ does ‘not ” 


Tue present state of war is developing the strength 
of the National Government, uader the Constitution. 
The doctrine of an absolute sovereignty in the Sta‘es, 
as paramount to or conclusive against the political 
sovereignty of the Union, in its sphere,—or that the 
Government of the Uaion, within the sphere defined 
by the Constitution, has only a qualified sovereizaty 
voidable at the pleasure of the S'ates—is thoroughly 
exploded. It may lurk here and there as a tradition, 
and may even stullify the proclamation of a victorious 
commander of our forees upon Southern sil—lzading 
him to recognize as “ sovereign’’ partners ina “com- 
pact,” rebels whom the Government refuses to ac- 
knowledge as belligerents ; but it will be impossible 
for this dangerous and subversive heresy, again to 
gain adherents at the North. Loyalty to tae Union 
now stands confronted with that claim of a supreme 
allegiance to a State, which is the inoculating virus of 
secession. On the other hand, the apprehensions of 
mapy that the National Government would prove too 
weak and limited in powers for its own defense, are 
dispelled as the exigency of war brings into action 
the powers with which the Government is clothed for 
such a crisis. 

In his argument on the Rhode Island case, Mr. 
Webster laid down, with his accustomed clearness and 
precision, the doctrine of Presidential prerogative and 
of martial law in times of insurrection. His views 
shed light upon the question of the legitimate state 
government in Virginia and Missouri; and the sus- 
pension of the privileges of Habeas Corpus. We 
italicize a few expressions of special significance, 
Says Mr. Webster : 

“This Rhode Island disturbance, as everybody knows, 
was brought to the knowledge of the President of the 
United States by the public authorities of Raode Island ; 
and how did he treat it? The United States have guar- 
antied to each state a republican form of goverament. 
And a law of Congress has directed the President, in a 
cons ‘itu'ional case requiring the adoption of such a pro- 
ceeding, to call eut the militia to put down domestic 
violence and suppress insurrection. Well, then, applica- 
tion was made to the President of the United States, to 
the execuiive power of the Unired States. For, accord- 
ing to our system, it devolves upon the Executive to deter- 
mine, in the first instance, what are and what are not 

overnments. The President recognizes governments, 
reign governments, as they appear from time to time 
in the occurrerces of this caangeful world. And the 


Constitution and thg laws, if an insurrection exists against 
the Government of any state, rendering it neceesary ‘o 


appear with an armed force, make it his duty to call out the 


and suppress it. 

* Two things may here be properly cousidered The 
at-do, that the Constitution dec that the United 
tes shall protect every state a at viv- 
ence; and the law of 1795, making provision for carry- 
ing this constitutional duty into effect in all proper ca<es, 
decleres that, ‘in case of an insurrection ia any sta‘e 
against the Government thereof, it shall be law ul for 
the President of the United S:ates to call out the militia 
of other sta es to suppress such an iasurrection.’ Tnese 
constitutio: al and lega! provisiors make it the indispens- 
able duty of the President to decide, in cases of commotion, 
what is the rightful government of the state. He cannot 
avoid such decision. And in this case be decided, of 
course, that the existing government, tne charter govern- 
ment, was the rightful government. He could not pos- 
sibly have decided otherwise.” 


Mowpay of next week, the second day of Decem- 
ber, will be the second anniversary of the execation 
of John Brown at Harper's Ferry. * This is a beau- 
tiful country,” he exclaimed on his way to the seaf- 
fold, as his eyes rested upon the lovely face of nature 
soon to be darkened with the shadow of death. To- 
day that fair and beautiful land is wasted with the 
desolation and carnage of war, provoked by that very 
iniquity against which John Brown jn the infatuation 
of a misguided zeal, yet with the heroism of a rel'g- 
ious faith, threw himself single handed and alone. 
Was not he the blind prophet of that deadly conflict of 
freedom and slavery, in which thirty millions are now 
involved ? 

The religious character of John Brown retrieved 
his fatal error, not only from contempt but almost from 
condemnation. Ten days before his death he wrote, 
‘When and in what form death may come is of but 
small moment. I fee! just as content to die fur God’s 
eternal truth, and for suffezing humanity, on the scaf- 
fold as in any other way ; and I do not say this from 
any disposition to brave it out. Ne, I would readily 
own my wrong, were I in the least convinced of it.’ 
To the last he was conscious of no moral wrong in 
his raid at Harpei’s Ferry, but only of a military blan- 
der in the execution of it. The State that executed 
John Brown for treason now stands in the forefront 
of the Rebellion, and all her leaders who were con 
spicuous in the condemnation of Brown, are among 
the chiefest traitors in the land. We have not forgot- 
ten the vindictive bullying of Wise, the studied heart- 
lessness of Letcher, the vulgar insolence of Mason. 
How do these men and their cause now stand rebuked 
before the world, in contrast with the crazed but noble 
old man whom they bung as a traitor! 

One of the incidents of the war is the publication in 
England of a life of John Brown, prepared by one who 
appreciates his religious character more thoroughly 
than did Mr. Redpath, or at least better understands 
the use to be made of the religious element dn his 
biography. The memoir is made more acceptable to 
the English public by being pruned of some excesses 
that marred the American biography. Even the 
cynical Saturday Review speaks favorably of Brown 
as a brave and earnest man. 

Bat we did net sit down to commemorate the hero 


of Harper's Ferry. In glancing anew over Sir Walter 


Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather,” We were reminded 
of his prototype in the days of eronian persecu- 
tion, two centuries ago. There is & strange likeness 
in the sturdy heroism and the lofty faith of the two. 
Brown the Cameronian was as ready to fight for his 
faith as to pray, and as ready to die as to do either. 
He was by profession a carrier, and from his zealous 
religious principles was called the Christian Carrier. 
In May, 1685, Peden, one of the Cameronian min‘s- 
ters, was tracked to Brown's house, but escaped his 
pursuers, saying to Brown’s wife as he left, “ Poor 


ures and utterances are quite in advance of anything 
that has emanated from other members of the Oab- 
inet. 

His views of the mode of dealing with the slaves of 
rebels are wise, sound, and patriotic. Taey commend 
themselves to the common sense of the people. Take, 
for example, the Secretary’s appréval of Col. Cech- 
rane’s speech. We recall a few sentences. Ool. 
Cochrane said : 


‘Suppose the munitions of war are within our reach, 
would we not be guil'y of shameful neglect if we availed 
not ourselves of the opportuni:y to use them? Suppose 
the enemy's slaves were arrayed against you, would you, 
from any squesmishness, refrain from pointing against 
them the hostile gup, and prostrating them in death? 
No: that is your object and purpose ; and if you would 
seize their property, open their ports, and even destroy 
their lives, lask you whether you would not use their 
elevee? whether you would not arm their slaves, and 
array them in battalions against their maeters? * * * 
Do to them as they would do tous Raise up a party of 
interest against the absent slaveholders, distract their 
counsels, and if this shou.d not be sufficient, take the 
slave by the hand. place a musket in it, and ia God’s 
name bid them strike for the liberty of the human race.” 


Immediately after the speech of Col. Cochrane 





there was a vociferous demand fur the Secretary of 
War. Mr. Cameron came before the regiment and 
said : 


“Soipiers: It is too late for me to meke you a speech 
to-night, but I will say that [ heartily approve every sen- 
timent uttered by your ncble commander. Thedo»c'rines 
which he has laid down I approve as if they were my 
own words. They are my sentiments—sentiments which 
will not only lead you to victory, but which willin the 
end reconstruct this our glorious Federal Constitution. 
It is idle to talk about treating with theze rebels upon 
their own terms, We must meet them as our enemies, 
treat them as enemies, and punish them as enemies, until 
they sball learn to behave themselves, Every means 
which God has placed wn our hands it is our duty to use 
for the purpose of protecting ourselves. I am glad of the 
opportunity to say here wnat I have already said else- 
where, in these few words, that I approve the doctrince 
this evening enunciated by Col. Cochrane.” 


We prefer to regard Mr. Cameron’s position on this 
subject as taken from a high regard for the welfare 
of the country, rather than in any interest of personal 
ambition. But if any other member of the Cabinet 
has a hankering after the Presidency, we strongly 
advise him to follow Mr. Cameron’s lead. 





THE PULPIT AND GOVERNMENT. 


QuitE a stir has been produced in ecclesiastical 
circles and in the religious press of this city, by the 
position taken by Rev. Dr. Rice, the successor of Dr. 
J. W. Alexander, that non-intervention in political af- 
fairs is the duty of the pulpit, even when those affairs 
involve moral questions. His argument is, that since 
the moral question involved in any political act or 
measure stands directly connected with politieal ac- 
tion over which the pulpit has no contrel, therefore 
the pulpit is preeluded from discuszing any such pe- 
litical question, even as a question of ethics or mo- 
rality. This ingenious sophism is maintained with 
that dialectic acumen for which Dr. Rice has some 


must be lofi entirely to our Ang 
determine for themselves, wits 
clon from any quarter whatever 
inquire, whether in the Provid 
now called to some conceried r 
ization of Africa; and the 

the Civilization Society, and t 
ary Association, should also 

cannot judiciously combine the 

for this end. 
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builded there their palaces and tombs, made the pyr- 
amids their memorials, and luxuriated in the stately 
and magnificent beauty of Memphis and of Thebes; 
the Shepherd Kings descended upon them; the 
Ethiopians put their chieftains on the throne ; Cam- 
bysses thundered with crashing destruction across 
their ancient seats of power; the Macedonians 
founded the ds nasty of the Ptolemies, and the Romans 
finally subdued the whole kingdom and made it simply 
the granary of the Empire ;—and yet through all the 
Nile flowed on, unarrested, unfailing; it brought 
every year iis great deposits of fruitful seil to line 
its banks; the hasbandman ecattered his seed upon 
its surface ; and the Piciades saluted the comiog of 
the spring, and Orion witnessed the commencement 
of winter, as if there had been no change among 
men. The stately course and steady march of the 


lees confusion, at whatever moment it shall begin to 
be seriously entertained. We cannot concede that 
to unite the whole country again under one govern- 
ment, and ‘‘under the same Constitution we now 
have,” has beeome “an impossibility’’—without en- 
dangeriag our whole cause. Millions of Northern 
men—including the loyal leaders and masses of the 
late Democratic party, as well as thousands who af 
the last election gave their voices for Bell and Ever- 
ett—will cry out, If the Constitution is to be changed 
at all, let it be so changed as to conciliate the South. 
Are we told that the restoration of the Union under 


the Constitution as it is, will inclade the perpetuation 
of slavery? It bas occurred to us—though we know 
not how to reconcile it with the legitimate me»ning 
of the words—that this may be all that Mr. Walker 
was thinking of when he affirmed that the restoration 


union which has so long subsisted between us, has 
been of such a nature, as I trust is spiritual, and 
therefore will continue for ever.” 


“ And so, before the judgment-seat, 
Though changed and glorified each face, 
Not unremembered we may meet, 
For endless ages to embrace.” 


We cannot now fathom this high and blessed mys 
tery. Enough that we shall be equal to the angels, 
sha!l be the children of God. Be it ours so to live in 
Christin this present time, that we shall rise in hin 
to that supernal and unending glory. 





THE LAW OF CONFISCATION. 


One of the first subjects claiming the attention of 
Congress will be a revision of the act of the Spezia! 
Session for the confiscation of rebel property. Since 


which he cannot avoid. Had Mr. Bachanan fulfilled 
his responsibilities a year ago, we should not now 
have been in a state of war. Again Mr. Webster re- 
marks : 


“Martial law confers power of arrest, of summary 
trial, and prompt execution ; and when it has been orc- 
claimed, the land becomes a camp, and the law of the 
camp is the law of the iand. Mr. Justice Story deciares 
martial law to be the law of war—a resort to military 
au hority in cases where the civil jaw is not sufficient ; 
and it confers summary power, not to be used arbi:rarily 
or for the gratification of personal feelings of ha'red or 
revenge, but for the preservation of order, and of the pub- 
lic peace. The officer clothed with it is to judge of the 
degree of force that the necessity of the case may demand ; 
and there is no limit to this, except such as is to be found 
in the natwre and charac‘er of the emergency.” 


In view of this most obvious doctrine, how absurd 
the notion that in the midst cf a rebellion that 
threatens the very existence of the Government, 


denty surrounded and arrested by a band of horse with 
Ciaverhouse at their head. Altnough the prisoner had a 
hesitation ia bis speech on ordinary occasions, he ans wer- 
ed the questions wkich were put to him io this extremi'y 
with such composure and firmness, that Olaverhouse 
asked whether he was a preacher. He was answered io 
the regative. ‘If he has not preached,’ said Claver- 
house, ‘mickle hath he prayed in his :ime. But betake 
you row to your prayers for the last time,’ addressing 
the sufferer, ‘ for you stall presently die.’ Toe poor man 
kpee'ed down and prayed weh zeal; and when he wa. 
touching on the political statof the country, and pray- 
icg that heaven would spare a i@mnaat, Claverhouse in- 
ter:uptiog bim said, ‘I gave you leave to pray and you 
ave preaching.’ ‘Sir,’ answered the prisoner, turaing 
toward bis judge on bis knees, ‘ yet Know nothing either 
of preaching or praying, if you call what I now say 
preaching ;’ then continued withoit confusion, When 
bis devotions were ended, Claverhoise commanded him 
to bid good-night to his wife and children. Brown turn. 
ed toward them, and taking his wife by the hand, told 
her that the hour was come which he had spoken of whe, 
he first asked her consent to marry bim. Tae poor 
woman answered firmly, ‘In this cause I am williug to 


ing the judgment pronounced against it by one of the 
most conservative journals of this city, whose denun- 
ciations of political preaching have been neither few 
nor sparing. Says The Christian Intelligencer : 


“Some time since, Dr Rice preached and published six 
very able sermons on slavery, showing, by Godataeel ci- 
tations, what opinions his hearers ought to entertain, and 
what be maintained respecting the institution. Were the 
moral relations of slavery then, or are they now, depexd- 
ent upon the changing passions of political parties? If 
the Bible throws any light on the na'ure and character of 
slavery, must ministers refuse to walk and preach in that 
light becauee faciions great and smali have turned slav- 
ery into a bone of political contention ? 

“Polygamy and cas-e are civil institutions in India. 
Shali the missionary refrain from disc ussing them in their 
moral bearings and relations, because he cannot setile 
what the civil effect would be were they broken up? Or 
take the law of the Sabbath. Dr. Rice, we knew, must 
preach powerfully and decidedly in favor of Sabbath eb- 
servance, but he cannot be uninformed of the fast that a 
muliiiude of adopted citizens have made this a political 
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there grew up in that land, sunny and musical, the 
finest artistic civilization of the world; the Persiaa, 
the Macedonian, at last the Roman, came rushing 
over it, to carry its exquisite and inimitable spoils 


If slavery is abelished by the war, formally or infor- 
mally, will the Constitution need any amendment? 
If, on the other hand, the war comes to an end without | ever phase or degree. The Government now holds 
having effected or secured the abolition of slavery, 


equitable toward all really loyal persons and interests, 
but thoroughly conclusive against rebellion in what- 


pessession of a rebel district in South Carolina, and 


to hamper the President by such a condition. 
When Section IX. of the first article of the Con- 
stitution was under discussion in the Convention 
of 1787, Mr. Pinckney of South Carolina sumitted 


The heroism of Brown's wife even surpassed his 
own. The brutal Claverhouse mocked and taunted 
her, as she stood horror-stricken at the terrible scone, 
with the corpse of her husband lying beside her, and 


tics, and not permit political considerations to control 
‘ad dominate religious opinions and conduct. Ia the 
Peent condition of our country, it will be hard, indeed, 
tb sqnvince the mizistry of the Gospel in the loyal states, 
Evi sieY must not preach on the 13:h chapter of Paul's 
South fe the Romans, because certain politicians in the 
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ve been Calhounized in:o rebellion ; and we are Yours, 
oot in her fatherless infant in her arms. But having boldly | sorry tha.p, Rice advi il in tre pulpit, wh = 
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temple his magazine and the city his prey ;—and yet 
throug? it all the olive and the vine have still smiled 
upon the hillside, the valleys also have been covered 


Let it be remembered that the Federal Constitution | tions of territory in the seceded states. Wherever 
is not responsible for the existence of slavery in any 
state, nor indeed in any territory of the Unioa. It | their property, and seek safety in flight. Why should 


the Union forces ob‘ain a footing, the rebels abandon 


ment in the most expeditious and ample manner, and it 
shall not be suspended by the Legislature except upon 
the most urgent and pressing occasions, and for a 


for his crime, “she placed the child on the ground, 
tied up the corpee’s head, and straighted the limbs, 
and covered him with her plaid, and sat down and 
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and the very earth beneath been shivered, the sun still 
rose and set as of old over Alps and Apennines; the 


wealth, the Constitution exempts the slave states 
from being taxed as the free states are, in proportion 


giance to the United S'ates, and agree to do their 
part for the support and defense of the Government, 


trary power. Pinckney’s proposal would have confined 
to Congress the power of suspending the writ of 


“ Martial Law and Competition” as means of abolish- 
ing slavery. Some of our feiends seem to think that 


native tribes and of foreign traden and has growa 
to a condition of stabfity. It has hist now proved 


the renewal of my subecri; 
and the names of three ne 


rivers coursed from the mountains to the sea, as if | to their population simply,—for the reason that the thal be protected in their persons and their prope-ty | Habeas Corpus. He also wishei to have the Consti- | Mr. Adams's article must be answered in form at | itself capable of asserting its natlorality against sm 
jem Mirenes had e down in blood: and the vine- | labor of a slave contributes less to the commonwealth | by the authority of the Government; and that in | tution declare that “ the omny shall always be | ali hazards. For our own part we must say that it | foreign interference, and of defending its const =p 
ards of Italy get fields of saenat and Spain | than the industry of a freeman. Assuming that the | cases where no claimant appears, or where theclain- | subordinate to the civil power.” Rutledge went far- has already received in our colamas, both before and | against slave-traders. The vigor with Which the 


and Germany, the bleaker but still productive hill- 
sides of the far-off Britain, were nourished and decked 
to frvitfulness and beauty as if no change had been 
felt among men, and the empire of Augustus wore 
still solid and complete. 


population of a state is a fair criterion of its power, 
and that population is therefore the legitimate basis 
of representation, it denies to the slave states the 
privilege of being represented, as the free states are, 


ant will not comply in good faith with these condi- 
tions, the property shall be confiscated upon a certain 
day, and held by the Government, subject jfirst 
to the legal claims, if any, of loyal creditors, aad 


ther, and thought the privilege of habeas corpus 
should be declared inviolate. He said, “he did 
not conceive that a suspension could ever be neces- 
sary at the same time, through all the States.” 
When we remember how often in the Colonies the 


since it was published, (not to speak of our own arti- 
cle publiehed in the same issue, on “‘ How to prevent 
a servile insurrection,”’) all the answer it needs, and 
more too. All sides of the question about the rela- 


Liberian Government schooner Quail respmded to 
the fire of a Spanish gun-beat that entered theyarbor 
of Monrovia to take vesigeance for the destructyn of 
a Spanish slaver, shows that the Liberians are yo 
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tion of the war to slavery have been, and will con- | fightersas well as good traders. Shovld the Spanirds Yours truly, 

in proportion to their population simply,—for the rea- | secondly to the expenses of the war? With respect , 

So is itever. So is it with us. God causeth the rE tne ambdbelas less to the strength of | to land, a wise and equitable arrangement would be attempt had been made to override this safeguard tinue to be, fairly presented to our readers ; but we again molest them, England will of course intertre ee 
dayspring to know his place, and makes the shadowy | the state, and therefore less to its legitimate weight | to offer this to soldiers who may prefer it in lieu of | of personal liberty by royal prerogative—the summary | desire no discussion of that subject in the form of | for their protection. Ought not we also to recogal, 


nightfall sure, amid whatever disaster and shock in 
public affeirs. Not by the milllenth part of a second 
can these retard the dawning or the dusk. And all 
these inexhaustible ferces which make the earth 
vitel and rich, which break forth into fruitage, and 
upon which the life ef mankind is sustained, they lie 
too deep for Rebellions te touch them. The harvest 
has not forgotten to follow on the track of the spring, 
because since that spring the dragon’s teeth sown 


in the balance of power, than a freeman. Recogniz- 
ing no distinction of color or of race, it allows the 
emancipated negro to be counted as a whole man aad | be secured to loyal occupants, and a healthy emigra- 
not a fraction in the apportionment of taxes and of 
representation ; and thus it encourages emancipa- 
tion, and is.vites the entire abolition of slavery. It is 
not because of his complexion or his lineage, but oaly 
because of his enslaved condition, that the Constitu- 
tion, in estimating the comparative wealth and 


cash payments for their services during the war. In 
this way the territory recovered from secession would 


tion of loyal citizens into the infeeted district would 
be promoted. The obvious principle is that the land 
shall belong to those who are willing to occupy and 
defend it in allegiance to the United States. Such a 
measure would alarm and dispirit the rebels, woald 
preserve all loyal interests at the South, would 


seizures and executions by Tryon in the South, the 
evasion of civil eourts by martial law, the claim in 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts that saspecied per- 
sons should be arrested by royal mandate and trans- 
ported to England for conviction and sentence, the 
extension over the Western territory of the arbitrary 
rule set up by the famous “‘ Quebec Bill,”—'t is not 
surprising that these members of the Constitutional 
Convention sought either to make the privilege of 


controversy with its endless succession of replies and 
rejoin‘ers. The discussion of the subject is every 
way desirable as well as unavoidable; but that par- 
ticular mode of discussing it is, in eur jadgment, in- 
expedient. 

It is the hope of ali true patriots that this war will 
strike the death-blow of slavery. Let us cherish 
that hope, and encourage each other to cherish it, 
waiting for God, who overrules all human schemes 


Liberia as an independent power, entitled to respec 
under the laws of nations? 

Those in this country who have been accustomed 
to insist upon the expatriation of the negro as the 
condition of his emsncipation, should of course favor 
& measure so hopeful for Liberia ; and anti-slavery 
men, however they may have opposed the scheme of 
the Colonization Society, should have the sagacity te 
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of man’s passion, have been as sure, and as qaick- 
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ercion of oe wep mere and of Southern terms of 
cease tovattract those who 
intended to benefi. The motives of the seals oben 
tionists were philanthropic and beneficent ; and notwith- 
coating wey mistakes and mishaps both here and 
there, i ane of a achieved a commendable 
& 4 e causes have 
saa oe oft projectors much hindered the piaus 
; 6 deporta ion in mass of much crud — 
—_, pipes a. Fo ema of their pan ey to 
it of ined ¥ more of the vices than the 
planting of raw emigrants upon 
‘coast, without adequate > ye for their wire ind 
the more salubrious interior. The Colonization Society 
has done little toward the exploration of Africa, and the 
formation of proper agricultural communities. 

(3.) The frequen: use of the Prejudice against color 
‘and race as an argument for colonization, which has 
caused the black man, however unreasonably, to regard 
the Colonization Society as bis masked enemy, and has 
brought it into collision with the growing anti-slavery 
sentiment of the times. No doubt these mistakes will 
be corrected in the future, and Liberia will yet win a 
worthy place among civilized nations,” 


The recognition of the Republic of Liberia would 
greatly further the growth and prosperity of that in- 
fant state. And this question is not necessarily con- 
nected with the Colonization movement. Indeed, if 
Liberia were thus recognized, and proper commercial 
relations established between it and the U aited States, 
the whole subject of African emigration might be left 
to regulate itself by natural laws. Since the seizure 
of Lagos and the control of Abbeokuta by Great 
Britain precludes the organized settlement of Amerti- 
can emigrants at that point, as proposed in the treaty 
of Messrs. Campbe'l aad Delaney, we shall look with 
renewed interest and hope to Liberia, to farnish the 
precedent of a proper negro nationality. The ques- 
tion of emigration to Lagos, to Liberia, or to Hayti, 
must be left entirely to our Anglo-African citizens, to 
determine for themselves, witaout prejadice or coer- 
colon from any quarter whatever. They will do well to 
inquire, whether in the Providence of God, they are 
now called to some conceried movement for the civil- 
ization of Africa; and the Colonization Society, 
the Civilization Society, and the American Mission- 
ary Association, should also inquire whether they 
cannot judiciously combine their means and agencies 
for this end. 





MES. STOWE’S GREAT 
STORY. 


THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND. 


The Second Part of this popular and beau- 
tiful story, said to be the best which this 
renowned author has ever written, will be- 
gin the first week in December. Now is 
the time to subscribe in order to obtain 
the paper commencing with the story, as 
no extra copies will be printed. Our old 
subscribers, with a very little effort, now 
can add largely to our subscription list, See 
the following extraordinary inducements: 


Every subscriber to The Independent who, in re- 
newing his subscription for another year, shall inclose 
the name ef one or more new subscribers (with the 
money) will be allowed One Dollar Each for every 
new subscriber. ‘Thus, $20 sent by any present sub- 
soriber will pay for eighteen new subscriptions, and 
will renew the subscription of the person sending this 
amount. Our old friends who, as the year is now 
drawing toward its close, are on the point of renewing 
their subscriptions, will find this offer exceedingly to 
their advantage. If any such are out of employment, 
they will find profitable occupation, in this way, by 


procuring subscribers to The Independent. Others, 
Who arc beyond the necessity of acting from this 


motive, may find a stimulus in aiding a newspaper 
whose sole aim is to aid the Good Cause. 


Among the various kinds of correspondence re- 
ecived at our office, literary and otherwise, letters of 
the following character are just now the best : 


Dopcrvitie, Wis., Nov. 16, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Esq. : 
Sm: Inclosed you will find $15, for thirteen new 
subscribers, and my own renewal. 
Youre, etc., 


J. v—. 


New Hampton, N. H., Nov. 18, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Esq. : 

Dear Sin: Inclosed please find eleven dollars for 
The Independent ;—two dollars to renew my sub- 
scription, and nine dollars for nine new subscribers, 
whose names and addresses I send you. 

Very truly yours, co. F. T——. 


Matont, N. Y., Nov, 19, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarpe, Esa. : 
Please credit the inclosed $8 as follows : $4 for the 
renewal of two old subscribers, and $4 for four new 
subscribers, one year each. 


Yours truly, M. C—. 


Huron, O., Nov. 15, 1861. 
Joszrn H. Riewarps: : 

Deak Sm: Please continue my Independent an- 
other year. Also, send three copies to three new 
subscribers, as follows. 

I send inclosed $5. 

* Yours truly, 


—- 


0.S—. 


Cayuravitte, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1861, 
Me J. H. Ricwanps: 
Deak Siz: Inclosed please find $6 ;—$4 to renew 
the subscriptions of two old subscribers, and $2 for 
two now subscribers. 


Yours, J. T—, 


Harmony, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1861. 
Mx. J. H. Riewarps: 

Dean Sin: Inclosed I send yousix dollars ;—two 
dollars to renew my own subscription, and four dol- 
lars for three new subscribers, and one Abridged Dic- 
tionary. Direct as follows. 


Yours truly, J.M. H—., 


New Anriocn, O., Nov. 21, 1861. 
ARDS: 
Sim: Inclosed please find five dollars, for 
lof my subscription to The Independent, 
and the names of three new subscribers, as follows. 
Yours truly, B. Y—. 


Ricutanp, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1861. 
Biz. Ricwarps : 

Sin: [suppose my subscription to The Independ- 
ent has expired. I inclose five dollars ;—two dollars 
to renew my own, and three dollars for three new sub- 
gcribers, as follows. 


Yours truly, E. W—. 





. Lake Como, Pa., Nov. 18, 1861. 
Ma. J. H. Ricuanps : 
Sim: Inclosed are five dollars for the renewal of my 
own subscription to The Independent, and for three 
subscribers. 
new Yours, 8.M—., 
Warervitte, Vt., Nov. 16, 1861. 
J. &. Riceanps, Ese. : , 

Dear Sm: Inclosed you will. find $4 and the 
names of four new subsevibers to The Independent, 
as follows. Also $2 more (making $6) to renew 
my own subscription. Address all a3 above, and 

Yours, very respectfully, 5. W¥—, 
Wavxesaa, Wis., Nov. 20, 1861. 

J. H. Rrowanns, Eso. : 

Deak Sis: Inclosed I send you four dollars, to 

 yenew my own subscription to The Independent, and 
for two new 68 

I hope soon to be able to send you more new names. 






its existeMoe, and my family ould feel lost without it 
to read front week to week. ‘ 
Yours, very truly, 0. Z, O——. 


Norwiéa, Ct, bp Ist. 
To rug Pustisuge or Tre Inverenpsnt : 

Having noticed your liberal offer to old subseriben 
on their making efforts to get new ones, I accordingly 
send you my name and thirty others, an@ inclosed 
you will find a check for thirty-two dollars, for thirty- 
one copies of The Independent from October 1, 1861. 
Yours, R. M. H——, 


Lr Raysvitiz, Pa., Oct. 14, 1861. 
Mr. J. H. Ricwanps : 


Daur Sm: I think that the time of my subserip- 
tion for The Independent expired with the No. for 
Oct. 3d; and I now send you two dollars to renew 
my subscription for another year, commencing with 
Oct. 10th. I have also obtained eight new subscrib- 
ers, upon the terms you offer as “ Cash Premiums”’ to 
any old subseriber, at the time of renewing his own 
subscription ; which is that of retaining one dollar 
for every new subscriber. 

Inclosed, therefore, you will find ten dollars, for 
nine copies of The Independent for one year: that 
is, eight copies at $1 each, and $2 for my own. 

Yours truly, H. H—. 





A GREAT BEWARD FOR LITTLE PAINS. 


Axy person who will send to the office of The Inde- 
pendent the names of five new subseribers for one 
yesr, or of one new subscriber for five years, with 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a gift a handsome copy of 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 
Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En- 
graved Illustrations. 


We also offer to any old subscriber a premium of a 
copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, containing 
nearly five hundred pages, for the name of every new 
subscriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or be 
sent by exprers, as desired. 


NOTICES. 
A Public Meeting in behalf of the American 
Tract Society, which was instituted at Boston ia 1814, with spe 
cial reference to the suppiy of the Army of the Union with re- 
ligious reading, will be held in the Madison avenue church 
(Rey. Dr. Hague’s,) corner of Thirty-firat street, on Sanday 
evening. Dec. Ist, at 744 o'ciock. 
A statement of the operations of the Society for the army will 
be made by one of the Secretaries and addresses may be expect- 
ed from the following distinguished speakers : 
REV. ASA D. SMITH, DD, 
REV. WILL(AM HAGUE, D.D., 
REV. W. I. BUDINGCON, D.D., and 
REV. R. D. HITCHCOCK, D.D. 

The public are cordial!y invited to attend. 


Rev. Thomas L.. Harris, Pastor of “ The Church 
of the Good Shepherd,” will commence a series of discourses on 
the “ Supernarura'.’ in the chapel of the University, Washiag- 
ton square, on Sabbath morning next, Decem»er I, 1861. He 
will a)so commence, on the evening of the same day, a series 0 
discourses on the “ Beatitudes.” Each series will be continued 




















THE INDEPENDENT: 








SANFORD’ 


Challenge Heaters 









TO SET .N BSSICK, PORTABLE, 
Or as FIRE PLACE HEATERS. 


The most powerful Heaters kkown for warming 
DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, SGHOOLS, VESSELS, ete. 
Send or call for a FULL DESCRIPTION, awd\an unperailel 
ed mass of testimony, from some of our first citi 


SANFORD’S MA 
GLOBE HEATERS 


Of great power, and economy of fuel, 
all places where great heat is wanted 
Srorzs, Horens, RR. , VESSELS, 
These Heaters are used by the HUDSO! 
RIVER and other most 

the FERRIES, FIRE-ENGINE HOUSES 
&c., &c.—~Beware of imitations tha’ 
are inferior. Get Sanford’s Mammoth 


———0:———_— 
PARLOR COAL STOVE, 
With Radiator, Ventilator, 
& Gas Burning Attachment. 
THE LEADING S®O9VE for PAR- 
LORS, SITTING ROOMS, and all places 
where a sort, PLEASANT litaT is dicsired. 
Fire kept all winter with an astonish- 

ingly small supply of coal. 


The CHALLENGE AIR-TIGH 
—— Bens for Gosler Wied aa 
in fire places with- 
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he . in market; BAKE PER- 
at FECTLY, never Sail- 

ing to brown at the bottom, BOIL, ROAST and BROIL with 

jo facility and dispatch and ECONOMY of FUEL. 


20: 
BEACON LIGHT 
Summer and Winter 
Portable Range. 
A very popular Rang®, 
with Six Boiler Holes, on® 
large Oven that bakes p°r- 
fectly, with an arrang»- 
ment for Roasting or heat- 
ing Irons at the end. A & 
Perfect Apparatus for 
° pied a of COOKING and HEATING 
APPARATUS, suited to every want. 
Get description of above with references from 


SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO. 
939 & 241 Water Street, New York. 








COMFORT—-HEALTH—ECONOMY., 














Ladies’ Balmoral Boots, 


20s. PER PAER, 


CANTRELL'S, 


Ne. 813 BROADWAY. 





on succeeding Savbaths, Seats free. Services will commence 
at 10% Am and 7% p.m. 


MARRIED. 


PERKINS— WALES—In Brooklyn, N.Y.. on Wednesday even™ 
ing. Nov. 20th, by Rev. R. 8. Storrs, Jr, D.D., Me. thomas C 


Perkins of North Bridgewater, to Miss Ruth T. Wales of Brain™ 


tree, Mass. 
DIED. 

BRADLEY—At Haverhill, Mass., on 17thinst., Elvira Richards 
Bradley, in the 19th year of her age, wife of Mr. Henry P Brad- 
ley, and youngest daughter of Col. Daniel Richards of this city. 
POST—Rev. Henry Post, who had been pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Warrensburgh for the past two years, aged 26, 
son of Ir Post of New York, died suddenly, on Nov. 12ch, of 
diphtheria, leaving a widow and a numerous circle of friends to 
mourn bis early demise, 


SHAND—At 78 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday 
morning, Nov 17th, aftec a lingering illness of three months, 
Caroline Penelope *hand, aged 19 years 3 months and 6 days. 
Her remains were taken to the Greenwood Cemetery. ‘I love 
them that love me, and those that seek me early shall find me.” 

BROWNELL—In Eas: Haddam, Ct., Nov. 11th, of typhus 
fever, Miss Harriet L. Brownell, aged 27. 

HUNTiXGTON—At Lebanon, Ct., on Sabbath morning, Oct. 
20th, of typhoid fever, Eliphalet Huntington, aged 84. 

JENKIN re ges city, on the evening of the 23d inst., Jon- 
neite Ann Jenkins eldest daughter of Mary G. snd the late Philip 
Jenkins, aged 18 years 5 months and 26 days. She died happy 
in the Lord, having lived a humbie and consistent Christian jife. 
STAPLES—At his residence in this city, on Nov. 6th, Seth P. 
Stapies, aged 8 years. 

Mr, Sta: was son of Rev. John Staples of Canterbury, Ct., 
= oo . 7. . Fale Setioge in pot vb — early mares a ae 
au er 0 . Samue aler, one of its pro bis ‘ 
by her peragaél attractions, cll (vated tat, And TORmed man’ 
ners, shed a luster upon his domestic life. 
Mr. Staples soon become a distinguished lawyer at the Con- 
necticat bay. The library he impcrted early for his own use was 
80 extenrive and valuable, that he soon found himself surrounded 
by a number of young gentiewea, who considered it a privi ege 
to purrue their studies with one whose legal acquirements and 
enthusiasm in his profes-ion inspired them with ardor in the 
pursuit of knowledge; and thus the Law School now connected 
with Yale College was founded. 
He was a vigorous thinker and highly accomplished lawyer. 
In 1824 he removed to this cicy, where he sustained his profes- 
sional reputation not only in general practice, but as the lead- 
ing lawyer in patent cases, which he made his special study. 
Bis mental vigor and legal acumen continued te his latest 
yearr. The dryness of legal reports is happily varied by an 
eloquent eulogy upon the leaders of the bar in New Loodon 
county, delivered by Mr. Staplesin a case reported in 18th 
Conn. Reports. 
Mr. Staples was a member of the Connecticut Legislature for 
eight successive terms. but withdrew from political life in 1816, 
and until )856 devoied himself entirely to the practice of nis 
profession. He was an earnest patriot, the uncompromising 
friend of liberty and freedom. The cioud res:ing upon our 
covptry cast its shacow upon his later days, “* but his confidence 
was not in an arm of fiesh ” 
The moral tone of Mr. Staples’s character commended itself 
more and more (o his friends. as increasing years added weight 
to his opinions. Love ef truth, adherence to it under all cir- 
cumstances, an abhorrence of everything like preceasion, or 
false appearance, were prominent traits of his character. 
As a Christian. Mr. stap'es was humble and sincere, and his 
investigating mind and matured judgment were brought to bear 
with singular wisdom upon the faith and hope of tne Gospel 

White he anticipated the rest of heaven, his though's dwelt 
upon the sufficiency of Christ’s atonement for sin, and the trath 
ot God’s Word; his devotional feelings found expression in 
sacred poetry and Scripture premises. 

For some years he has been an elder in the Presbyterian 
eburch, of which Dr. Potts is pastor, and the duties of this office 
have satisfactorily ceeupied the la»t years of his life. 
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~ BUSINESS NOTICES. 























SAVE YOUR CARPETS, 


Important to Housekeepers! 
USE HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET-LINING 


Under your Carpets, Oi] Cloth, and Matting. It is composed of 
two ‘ayers of heavy elastic paper, with a layer of cotten between, 
and forms a soft, spongy bed for the carpet to lay upon, com- 
pletely protecting it from nail heads or any un-venness in the 
floor, and from all frictiag with the floor. It deadens the heavy 
footsteps of booted men and romping children, makes a room 
much warmer by preventing the cold air passing up throagh 
the seams of the floor, and eill save fifty per cent. fa the wear of 
the carpet or oil-cloth. It is one yard wide, and ia one contin- 
uous piece for any lensth desired. For sale at ail the principal 
carpet stores. Manufactured sole'y by the N. Y. Carpst- Liming 
Company, who siso manufacture Cotton Batts, Bed Comforters, 
and Millinet Wadding, which, notwithstanding the extreme ad- 
vance in cotton, they continue to offer at their usual low prices. 
Being thankful for past patronage, we respec solicit a con- 
tinuance, being assured that who call on us it to their 
advantage. i 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Agent, 
N. Y¥. Carpot-Lining Co., 
No 440 Pearl street, New York. 


1861. New Carpets 1861. 


FOR FALL TRADE. 
Goods seid in the Retail Department for cash only and at uni- 


prices. 
RPETS IN RICH DES'@: 
VELVE MERRPETS. ~ TAPESTRY GC. 
CARPE 
ERF) 





THREE-PLY GARPEG 
NE INGRAIN CARPETS, 
Varrees, goumroanw mfopa«am 0 
Venetian Seam nae pa — and qualities. Qii-Cloths 
dths that are well seasoned. 
“ HEARTH RUGS. DOOR ~~ — RODS. 
6-4 to 16-4 Druggets, Mattings, 
GEO. E. L. HVYATT, No. 273 Canal to 31 Howard st., 
Between Broadway and Elim street, N. Y. 

Also, Sole Agent for selling N.- D. Carhart & Co.’s Aubura 
Power-Loom Three Ply and Ingrain Carpets. 

Carpets for Churches and Lodger made to order. 


A NEW SMALL WATCH FOR LADIES. 





THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY is now prepared 
offer to the Trade its New Three-Quarter Plate Ladies’ Watch, 
manufactured at the Company's Works, Waltham, Mass, 

The Watches of this new series have been prepared wit par- 
ticular reference to those qualities in which most foreign:made 
Ladies’ Watches “are deficient, viz.: SUBSTANTIALITY AND 
TIMEKEEPING ; and are not only Subsiantial and Rdiable 
Timekeepers, but are equal, if not superior, to the foreign in ex- 
ternal appearance. Like all the Watches of this celebrated 
manufacture, there is no unnecessary complexity in thelr con- 
struction, and they are, therefore, less liable to derangement 
than any other kind. 

Every Watch is accompanied with a written guarantee, 

Ralesrooms : 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, } 
No, 182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ROBBINS, APPLETON & CO. 
No, 158 WASHINGTON ST., BOBION. 





REMOVAL. 
CONTINENTAL 
Insurance Company 


Have Removed to their New Building, 


Ho. 102 BROADWAY. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


Scurvy and Scrofu'ous Fruptiocns will soon cover 
the bodies of those brave men who are fighting their country’s 
battles Night air, bad food. and drenching rains will mase sad 
havoc with the strongest, therefore let every man supply hia 
self with HOLL -WAY’S vINTWENT, it isa certain cure for 
every kind of skin disease. Only 25 cents per Pot, 


FALE AND WINTER CLOTHING 


FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR BARGAINS. 
Tam now prepared to offer a New and Splendid Stock of fine 
and Fasbionabie Fall Clothing, cut in the Latest 
Those about purchasing would find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to visit Oak Hall, as the Stock is Large, Well Selected, and 
the prices are as LOW if not LOWER than any house in the city. 
Custom Depariment is replete with a fine assortment of 
WOOLEN COATING 


'. 








rus, 
CASSIMERES, and 
VESTINGS, 
and the best artists are Pay 
TO ORDER, 


UNIFORMS 
AT SHORT NOTICE, 
Remamezr THE Nomper, 
64, 86, 88, and 142 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
THEO. R. B. DaGROOT. 


" Bie sue SELF -CLEAR- 










RIOHARD 3ON, BOYNTON & CO,, 
No. 260 Canal street, N. Y. 


Send for Deseriptive Circulars. 


al 





Ennis’s 


Army Stove ! 
(Patent applied for.) 
FOR BAKING, BOILING, BRYING, Ero. 
This Stove can be and fitted for use in Three Minutes. 
Sgt oh ee a 


The case oak tubs, fitted with h to 
makes a pair of strong bs, aie © 


making two good tubs for camp use. 


WILLIAM H. GORY; 
No. 117 Beekman st., New York. 








or \ 4 
338 p. 4 h i 

38 Broadway, Ni ew jort 
Descriptive Circularswith of Work 
ene 

BOSTON OFFICE: No. 292 Wassineron srreer. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE : Ne. 922 Cuxsrxur er. 


FOR SALE, 


A New Organ Harmonium 


of the best manufacture, and warranted perfect. Will sell very 
low for cash. Address C. E. B., INDEPENDENT OFFICE. 


a ee 


MACGREGOR’S 


PATENT 
Warming and Ventilating Furnaces, 
Also, a new Steam Heating Furnace for 
HEATING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, HALLS, 
STORES, ETc., 
Carpenter's Elevated Oven & St, Nicholas Ranges. 


(= For sale, wholesale and retail. 
WM. H. CORY, 117 Beekman street. 


Soap, Candles, Starch. 
J. C. HULL'S son, 
Ne. 32 PARK ROW, N: oy aaa 
CTURFR OF EVER org! or ’ 
OFOANDLES, STARCH, oF & AND FANCY, 
PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
FOR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR C@aPPED HANDS. 


Poultry and Farm Produce 


Of all kinés sold on Commission. Fall directions how @ pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers t» the Editor of The American Agriculturist, 
« © R,&. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


Bair Dye! Hair Dye! 


WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair is the best in the 
world. All others are imi'ations. at No. 16 Bond s:reet, 
and sold everywhere. Factory, No. 61 Barolay street. 























Ihave taken The Independent sinoe the second year of 


Lady Readers ef The Independent, if yeu wish 
Balmorals and Button Gaiters, Boys’ Patent Leather Boots, with 
Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s Boots and Shoes, of ali styles and 
prices, MILLER & CO, No. 


‘The best in use for Color, Durability,ete. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Baroiay street, N. ¥., and sold by all Druggiste and at all 





fancy goods stores. 





| Retail 
CHICKERING & 












‘MILITARY BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
BOOKSELLER, PUBLISHER, AND IMPORTER, 
No. 192 Broadway (up stairs,) New York. 


MILITARY DICTIONARY : 
Comprising Technical Definitions ; Information on Raising and 
Keeping Troops ; Actual Service, inc'uding Makeshifts and 
Improved Mave ial; and Law, Government, Regulation, and 
Administration relating to Land Forces By Cotonss 
Hapar L. Sport, Inspector-General, U. 8. Army. 1 vol. large 
Svo, illustrated, half- morocco, $5. 
A NEW MANUAL OF THE BAYONET, 
For the Army and Navy of the United States. By Cotongx J.C. 
Kgtror, U. 8. Army. 1 vol. cloth, 30 plates, $1 75. 
RIFLES AND RIFLE PRACTICE. 
An Elementary Treatise upon the Theory of Rifle Firing, ex- 
plaining the Causes of Inaccuracy of Fire, and the 





Warranted to give entire satisfaction. Price $7. Delivered 
or shipped without extra charge. W. B. GILLETTE, No. 204 
Front street, near Fultom Ferry. 





of Correcting %. With descriptions of the Infantry Rifles of 
Europe and the United States, their Balis and Cartridges. 
By Masor C. M. Wiicox, U. 8. Army. 1 vel. 12mo, cloth, 
fuily illustrated, $1 75. 
THE ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL. 

Compiled from Various Sources, and adapted to the Service of 
the United States. Islustrated by Engravings: By Carr. 
Jcun Grppon, 4th Art., U.S: Army. 8vo, half-roen, $5. 
EVOLUTIONS OF FIELD BATTERIES OF AR. 
TILLERY. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the Service of the 
United States (Army and Militia.) By Mason Roserr An- 
psasor, U.S. Army. Published by order of the War Depart- 
ment. 32mo, cloth, thirty-three plates, $1. 

THE HANDBOOK OF ARTILLERY, 
For the Service of the United States (Army and Militia.) By 

Cart. Josepa Rozerts, 4th Regiment Art, U. 8. Army. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. }8mo, flexible cloth, 
75 cents, 
DICTIONARY OF ALL OFFICERS IN 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
From 1789 to January 1, 1853, and of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
Second edition, with a Supplement, bringing it down to Jan- 
uary 1, 1860. By Cot. Cuagizs K.Garpnzr, 1 vol. cloth, 


SCHOOL OF THE GUIDES, 
Designed for the use of the Militia of the United States. By Cot. 
Evosvz Lz Gat, 55th Regiment, N. Y.8.M. 18mo, flexible 
cloth, 50 cents. 
MANUAL OF INTERNAL RULES AND REGU- 
LATIONS FOR MEN-OF- WAR 
By Commoporz U. P Levy, U. 8. Navy, late Flag-Officer Com- 
manding U. S Naval Forces in the Mediterranean. Second 
edition, revised. Blue cloth, 30 cents. 

THE S'EGE.OF BOMARSUND, 1854. 
Translated from the French by an Army Officer. Lllustrated by 
Maps and Plans. I vel. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

AUSTRIAN INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Evolutions of the Line as practiced by the Austrian Infantry, 
and adopted in 1853. Translated by Capt. C. M. Wricox, 
Seventh Regiment, U. 8. Infantry. 1 vol. 12mo, three large 
ptates cloth, $1. 

NOTES ON SEA-COAST DEFENSE ; 


Consisting of Sea-Coast Fortification, the Fifteen-Inch Gun, and 
Casemate Embrasures. By Mason J. G, Bannagp, U.S. Corps 
of Engineers. 8vo, cloth, $1 50. 


THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY HISTORY OF 
THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. 


Translated from the French of General Baron de Jomini. By 
Capt. S V. Banat, U.S. Ordnance. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, sec- 
ond edition, 75 cents. 


A TREATISE ON THE CAMP AND MARCH: 


With which is connected the Construction of Field Works and 
Military Bridges; with an Appendix of Artillery Ranges, 
etc. For the use of Volunteers and Miiitia in the United 
States. By Capt Huenay D. Gparron, U. S. Army. 1 vol. 
1Zmo, cioth, 75 cents. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE SEVENTH REGI- 
MENT, NATIONAL GUARD, N. Y., 


For the Regulation and Government of the Regiment ia the Field 
rt in gle .. Dunyrsx, Colonel. New edition. Fiexi- 
cen 


NEW MANUAL OF SWORD AND SABER 
EXEROISE. 

By Carr. J, C. Kztron, U.8.A. Thirty plates, In press. 

{ie Any of the above books sent free by mail on receipt of 


A LARGE STOCK OF THE PRINCIPAL 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN MILI- 
TARY AND ENGINEERING 
WORKS ON HAND, 


New Books received from Paris and London every month. 
IN PRESS. 

LIEUT. E. SIMPSON’S NAVAL ORDNANCE AND GUNNERY. 
we | ready. . 

LIEUT. CRAIGHILL’S ARMY OFFICER'S POCKET COMPAN- 
ION. Neariy ready. 

nae sw FOR ENGINEER TROOPS. By Capt. I. O, Duanz, 

Lops. i x UL LEM, U. 8. E.. ON PONTOON BRIDGES, 

MANUAL POR aE VY ARTILLERY, 


G@. L. & J. B. KELTY 
No. 359 BROADWAY, < 
: NEW YORK, 
Are now offering unusual inducements to purchasers of 
OURTAIN MATERIALS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
BROOATELLES, 
SATIN DE LAINES AND DAMASKS, 
LACE MUSLIN AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
COTELINE, REPS, CORNICES, AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 


They employ the best Upholsterers, and execute with great 
taste and skiil ail orders intrusted to them, 


- PEREMPTORY SALE 
Upholstery and Curtain 


GOODS. 


CHARLES LUM & CO. 

(late FERGUSON BROTHERS,) No. 351 Broadway, New York, 
are selling off, at a great sacrifice, their stock of 

LACE, MUSLIN, AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 

SATIN DE LAINES, 
BROCATELLES, 
PLAIN AND ARRAS REPS, 
DAMASK OORNIGES, AND 


WINDOW SHADES, 


for cash, without reference to cost, as the stoek must be sold 
without delay. 


Gents’ Balmoral Boots, 


$3 50 PER PAIR, 


CANTRELL’S, 


It Pays! It Pays! It Pays!! 


WHAT PAYS? 


It pays to go a little out of the way from the 
streets to purchase PLATED WARE for family use, sach as 


ICE PITCHERS, TEA SETS, URNS, FORKS, 
BPOONS, ETC., ETO. 

Ane of THIRTY YEARS in one place, vis., NO. 6 

BURLING SLIP, ensbles me to say to my numerous 


trons, (and they know it,) that when they purchase of me “ IT 
PAYS” them well for thelr trouble Goods sold Wholesale and 


SONS’ 
Grand Square 


THE 

















Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 


KNEW YORK. 

For quality and pow-r ef tone, and supericrity of workman. 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs ia this 
country and Europe. ‘ 

Pull ilhustzated Catalogues sent en application. 

Old Pianos. 

‘We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of varieus makers, most ef which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to sell 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to en Seminaries. 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


L. D. OLMSTED) * {LYMAN BAFRD 


Loan & Collection Agency. 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED. AND OLD 
CLAIMS ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 





iving details business to any one 


PURE WINES. 


I BEG BEAVE to state tha? I have opened my store at No. 
203 Pearl st , near Maiden lane, where I slat! constantly keep a 
full assortinent of the WINES and PURE COGNAC BRANDIES 
of Messrs. PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & @UIRAUD 

Ordere are respectfully solici:ed, and will be promptly attended 

coe J. @aRC MARTIN, 
Borpsavx) J 4, 1361, 

We have the honor to inform the-public that we have estab- 
lished a depot of our Wines in the city of New York, and have 
appointed Mr. J. Marc Mazrin our Agent for the United States 
and the Canadas. 

All our Wines are strictly pure, ané can be used with safety 
for Family and Medicinal purposes. 

PAUL DE CONINCK, MONOD & GUIRAUD. 


We take pleasure te recommend with entire confidence Mr. 
J. Marc Marri, Agont of the firm Paul ps Cowinex, Mowop 
& Guresup of Bordeaum. We can assure our friends that 
may rely on the purity of al) wines sold Ly that firm 
Mr. Martin. GURON BUOK, M.D., New York. 

HORACE GREEN, Mik, © 
WIGLIAM K. BROWN, M.D., Brooklyn, 





To Excursionists. 


t that those whe 
ure or health shou 










on excur- 
make some 


¥ 
<a bottle of Perry Davis's Pain-Kjlier is, we have 
found, a most effectual remedy inst such ks, Visitors 
te Montreal and Quebec are su t to the kind of diarrhea 
called the Montreal Cholera, against which the Pain-Killer is a 
sure remedy. 
At the Old Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 
J. H. Johnston & Co, 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


ns end Vieng Casts engraved. Specimens sent by 


 38C & we 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Nos. 112 & 114 Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL............. $1,000,000, 
SURPLUS OVEB..............8400,000. 




















The Hemo Insurance Cempany continues insure 


against loss or damage by FIRE and the dangers eof INLAND 
NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATPON, on favorable terms. 
The Company was organized in 1853, and its business, steadily 
increasing from year to year, has been conducted with a succese 
not exceeded by that of any other Company in the same period, 
The attention of business men and property-holders generally, 
who desire the protection of reliable insurance, is specially invited 
to the large amount of assets possessed by this Company, all 
safely invested, and affording ample security for all its contracts, 
LOSSES EQUITABLY ADJUSTED axp PROMPTLY PAID. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


(LATE TIFFANY, YOUNG & BLLIS,) 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
AND 
RUE RICHELEZU, No. 79, PARIS, 
In calling attention te their steck, beg to present te the notice of 
their friends and the public the following facta; That their im- 
portations afl manufac.ures in Gold and Silver comprise a more 
extensive variety than any other house in the same line—that 
their foreign connections, of which their Paris house is the fecal 
center, gives them extraordinary facilities fag the selection of 
their general stock, and the exeeution of speci? orders—ehat it 
is their determination, as it is their interest, to make reasonable 
charges as prominent a feature of theig astablishment as the 
beauty and variety of their stock. 
Diamonds, and other Preci 
FINE JEWELRY. 


©. Bredsham’s, Ceeper’s, Jules Jurgensen’s, and 
Patek Philippe & Ce.’s 


WATCHES. 


G@ILVER-WARE, PLATED-WARE, TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTGRES, 


DESKS, 





Stones. 


BDRESSING-CASES, WORK: BOXES, 
FANS, RICH PORCELAIN, 
And many other articles of Art and Luxury. 


JEWEL-BOXES, 





Ewery article is marked in plain figures the Lowest Price at 
which it will be sold, 

T. & Co. cordially extend to strangers, as well as the resident 
public, an invitation to inspect their stock, assuring them that a 
call wili incur not the least obligation to purchase. 


Great Closing-out Sale 
CLOTHING | 


The entire stocks of two of the 
LARGEST WHOLESALE ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN THE CITY, 
Cempelied by the war to suspend business, are now being 
offered at retai! through 
THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 
No. 104 BOWERY. 


In calling the attention of the public te this Great Sale, we 
beg leave to state that it is one of the most important ever 
brought before that large class in tae community who for years 
have been seeking an establishm-nt where to obtain 

A GOOD SUBSTANTIAL ARTICLE OF CLOFHING 
FOR A LITCLE MONEY. 

All goods sold by us are warranted to be just as represented! 

We will allow the privilege of exchange (within three days) any 

ment which, u examination at e, does not meet the 
entire approval of the purchaser in either material, style, or fit; 
or, if this arrangement is not sufficiently liberal, we will d 
the money. 

Our terms of sale are strictly for cash, and, for the price, we 

tee 


A BETTER ARTICLE OF CLOTHING 
than can be found elsewhere. In these war times, when the old- 
fashioned doliar is worth at least one hundred and fifty cents, we 
are happy to be able to respond to this estimation of money by 
the publiz. and offer them the advantage of 
FIFTY PER CENT. OFF THE CUSTOMARY WHOLPSALE 
PRICES OF GOODS tee THE CHEAPEST ESTAB- 


Call, then, ves, and by liberal patronage en- 
courage us to extend to you future greater inducemonts, at 
THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY’S SALE3ROOM, 
No. 104 BOWERY, near Grand street, 
H. M. CRANE, Superintendent. 


SAVE YOUR COAL! 


ECONOMY 18 THE ROAD TO WEALTH ! 


HARRISON'S IMPROVED EUROPEAN RANGES 
will save full one-half the fuel used in ordinary ranges. 
or the range taken back and moncy refunded. 
Call and examine them, where testimonials may be seen and 
the ranges explained. 
WARRANTED TO GIVE ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 
BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO.,; 
Manufacturers, No, 442 Broadway. 


Rheumatism, 


Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human nature 
of any ef the Whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy has been tried fer their cures; but nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary relie’ 
At last an internal Remedy lies been discovered im 


“@ardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


whioh received severe! years’ trial as a test of tts merits, before 
tt was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our most 
tnfiwential citizens are now in the hands ef the Proprietor, showd 
ing that % may be implicitly relied upon as a sune ounn; 
does its werk quietly but surely strengthening-the system, while 
it removes every vestige of the disease. ; 

For sale in New York by F. 0. WELLS & OO., No, 116 Frank 
iia street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 163 Broadway. 

Sold hy 0. J, Woop & Oo., No. 444 Broadway, New York, o 
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‘| PRACTICABILITY, ADAPTEDNESS to the various cooasions 





Shirt and Collar Depot, 
A -—~Sasamengrs 


The New Haven Patent Shirt 


i be agency of this admirable and perfect- 
fitting shire und am prepared te offer them for the inspeotion ef 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL CASH BUYERS, 

AT MANUFACTURERS” PRICES. 

T have stso on hand a large and desirable Stock of 

MEN’S FURNISHIVG GOODS: 
Undershirts, Drawers, H Stocks, Soarfs, Tics, 
Dressing- Robes, Wight-Bhirte ‘Shawle” B. salts, Umbrellas, 

ers, Silk and Linen Handkerchiets, @tc., etc. 

LINEN COLLARS ALL SP¥L, ES. 
All of which I offer at extremely low pricss. 
THEODORE OC, GRANNIS, Agt 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 2N 


SEWING - MACHINES, 


EMPIRE 
SHUTTLE MACHINE. 


Patented February 14, 1860. 





SALESROOM, 510 BROA DWAY, 


NEW YORK. 

This Macbine is constructed on an. entirely, new principle of 
mechanism, posse.sing many rare and valuatie improvements 
having been exsmined by the most profound exp ‘ets, and pre- 
nounced to be SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION 6 OMBINE). 

The following are the principal objections urged Sgainst Sew- 
ing- Machines : 


1.—Excessive fatigue to the | 4.—Incapacitp tom Yevery de- 
operator. scription of mag erial. 


2.— Liabilixy to get out of : 
order. 5.—Dicagrevabie nck ‘¢ while ia 
poration, 


3.- Expense, trouble, awd hess i) 
of time ip repairing. 


The Empire Sewing-Machine is exempt; from_ all 
tirese objecticns. 

It has a etraight needle, perpendicular-aption, mak e the 
LOCK or SHUTTLE STITCH, which wili NHtCHSR RA? nor 
RAVEL, and is asike on both sides ; perfor pi rfect sewis \g om 
every description of material, from Leather to fe finest | Van- 
sook Muslin, with cotton, linen, or silk thread; fqom sho-cone 28% 
to the finest number. 


Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, an2 the least poss} He 
friction, ii runs as smooth 2s glass, and is 


EMPHATICALLY A NOI3EL ESS 


MACHINE! 


It requires FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it-thea: 
any other Machine in marke A girl twelve yoars of ag: Cam 
work it steadily, without fatigue or injury to hestth, 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SI PLICITY cf-constraction 
render it almost impossible to get out of order; and is GUAR 
ANTFED by the Company to give entire satisfaction, 

We respectfully invite all toose who may devire to eupply 
themselves with a superior articie, to call and examine this 
UNRIVALED MACHINE, 

But in @ more especial manner do we solicii-the patoea- 
age of 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 

COACH MAKERS, 
HOOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKER; 
DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS 
2 SHOE BINDERS, 

(<3 Religious and Charitable Institutions will be liberally 

dealt with. 


PRICE OF MACHINES,- COMPLETE. 
No. 1, or FamiJy Machine, $45 ; No. 2, Small size -Manufae- 
turing, $60 ; No. 3, Large-size Manufacturing, $75. 
Cabinets in every Variety. 
We want Agents for all towns in the United States,. where 


agencies are not already established, to whom a liperal discount 
will be given ; but we make no consignments, 


T. J. McARTHUR & OO., 
Noa. 510 Broadway, New. York. 


School Furniture, 


CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTERS, 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETO, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. BATON, NO. 24 GROVE STREDZ, MN. w. 
(er SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


(wee MILITARY GOODS. 








STANDS OF REGIMENTAL OR NATIONAL COLORS, 


TIFFANY & CO, 


Nos. 550 AND 652, BROADWAY, 
Invite the attention of the Military Public te their new 


Department of General Equipment, 
Which will be found to comprise everything pertaining to the 
PERSONAL OR CAMP FURNITURE OF THE SOLDER. 


Officers studying the necessities of active service or the 
fection of Uniform and Material, will do well to examine 
large collection of 

FOREIGN. ARMS, UNIFORMS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 

TRAPPINGS. 


SECULAR MUSIC. 


ASAPH contains sufficient secular music, both in amount and 
variety, to form a handsome volume in itself. In the setection 
and preperation of this, the wants of choirs, societies, and the 
socia) circle, have been kept in view, as well as those of Singi 
Schoois. In the Rensansats of Cuorns on week days, and th 
social gatherings, such music is most valuable, attracting fall 
attendance, exciting and sustaining interest, and affording op- 
portunity for musical improvement. This music has been col- 
lected from very various sources and abundant material, inclad- 
ing the most popular German and French giees, part-songs, and 
other pieces. It is almost all new in this country, scarcely aay 
of it ever having been printed here before. fhe words are alse 
nearly all new. having been translated, versified, and written 








a for its pages . 
nm order to satisfactory progress, the interest of the learner 
must be constantly kept up, and to this end great research aad 


effort have becn made to secure the most attractive materials, 
both in music and poetry. 

But notwithstanding this fullness of its secular department, @ 
much larger portion of the work is, of ccurse, devosed to a oal- 


lection of 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Psalm and Hymn Tunes of all meters, Anthems, Mo‘ets, and 
Set Pieces in great variety ; and it is bélieved the work will be 
four d not less attractive and valuable in this de partment thaa in 
that first mentioned. 

Metrical Tunes.—These are mostly new, new not merely in 
name, but also in the musical ideas presented. They are from 
pumerous sources; the editors present a cousiderable number 
from their own pens, and there are not a few from other of the 
most svccessful American composers, among whom Mr. Bradbary 
and Mr. Root are fully represented. Foreign com have 
also been carefully culled om. INTRINSIC EXCELLENCE, 
FRESHNESS IN MUSICAL IDEAS, VARIETY IN SIYus, 


and purposes for which they are likely to be wanted, have been 
ouehite sought for. Care has been taken to provide for all the 
meters of the hymns in use by the various Christian denomina- 
tions. Few single works nave ever presented so ta variety 
of meters. While the tunes are mostly now, a few of the most 
popular old ones are retained. 

ntkhems, Motets, Chants, and Set Picces.— Here 
also, it iz believed, there will be found t freshness and 
variety. The pieces are very numerous, vary in difficulty, 
from those which are very easy to others comparatively complex 
amd difficult There are pieces in plain counterpoint, in fugue, 
in canon, in solo, and chorus. There are pieces suitable for a 
great variety of uses, including the extraordinary as well as er- 
dinary i of worship, as well as Sacred Cele 
brations, Musical Conventions, etc. Nearly all are quite now, 
though a few choice old favorites will be recognized, 


PUBLISHED AT 
Nes. 5 and 7 Mercer Strect, New York, 


MASON BROTHERS, 
FURS! FURS! FURS! 
Ester & Hoffman 


Offer a Large Stock of 
LADIES’ FANCY FURS AND GENTLEMEN'S FINE FOURS, 
At their Wholesale Store, 
Ne. 53 MAIDEN LANE, 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Also a Choice Stock of 
CHILDREN'S FUBS, 
Latest and Neatest Styles of our own manufacture. 


Wry Le 9" 


O o 
$30 xr & $30 
SEWING-MACHINES. | 
Ne. 508 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Sam Patch Outdone. 











life,” and generally much larger and more active 
ever. The reason why? It is Saleratas im absolute 
Depot, corner of Franklinand Washington sts , New 
by Grocers everywhere. 




















“NIGHT THOUGHTS; 
BY H. BUTTERWORTH. 


1. 
"Pig night : the moon is in the sky, 
And lying low in molten gold ; 


Phe stare look downward, dim and cold. 
’ “Fhe hoar-frost gathers on the vines 
“Phat line the walls, while darkly stand 
against the East the groves of pines, 
And seem like some ghoul-haunted land. 


11. 

"Tis night : the wild wind roams about, 
_ Amd, o’er the wrecks of other scenes, 
Mer manic voice at times shrieks out 

Like Loda’s ghost in Ossian’s dreams, 

’ @r, O:din-like, among the woods 

And woodland glades, to revel round, 
While, in her every pause, intrudes, 

Of falling leaves, the mournful sound. 


III. 


A strange and cheerless sadness-steals 
Upon the spirit. Such is cast 

Upon the fated one who feele, 

In health, his life is ending fast. 

He views the setting sun with tears, 
And sadly speaks to child and wife ; 

For in his soul’s recess he hears 
A dirge as of departed life. 


Iv. 


This passing Fall ’iis ours to see, 
And on its solemn lessons dwell ; 
But this the last of Falls may be 
Appointed us—we cannot tell. 
The moonlight swims across the land, 
And, in the burial places lone, 
It glimmers where recorded stand 
The numbered years that we have known. 


v. 
“ A)l flesh is grass,” so David sung ; 
“ Life is a leaf,” so Homer’s lyre ; 

“ A shadow’s dream,” more sadly rung 
From Pindat’s transcendental wire. 
And Nature breathes, o’er hill and plain, 

Her monody with sobbing breath ; 
And thus the burden of her strain : 
“ Life is a hurrying on to death.” 


VI. 


Like us, the sons of Mars must sleep 
All—all-at last among the dead. 

Well might the Persian monarch weep 
While gazing on the host he led. 

« A hundred years,” he said, “ and all 
Of these no more the light shall see; 

But when the trump of war shall call, 
*Twill echo where their ashes be.’”’ 


vil. 


Then, one renowned, in answer, said : 
‘*The lot of man is toil and grief, 

And all of these will wish them dead 
Bre death shall come to their relief. 

Bick of the world their hearts will grow, 
Its round of care, its wearing strife, 

And death will seem a rest from woe.” 
—Alas! alas! and such is life! 

@et., 1861. 





THE BROKEN HEART. 
BY REV. J. L. CORNING. 


A soyous old age is like a flower which has braved 
' the frosts of autumn and smiles from your garden bed 
en a November morning with all the fresh gleefalness 
ef spring. ‘I never saw this spectacle more bezuti- 
fally illustrated than in “Mother B.,’’ as she was 
familiarly styled by the younger members of my con- 
gregation. She was the widow of a devoted minister 
@f Christ ; and the toils and trials which ordinarily 
fall te the lot of ministers’ wives had left no dimness 
im her eye and scarce a furrow on her brow. She 
Waa the most indulgent and attentive listener in my 
- @ongregation, and when her seat near the pulpit was 
vacant, (a rare occurrence,) I always missed an 
inspiration in my sermon. Whatever was the theme, 
er however poorly treated, she always had ready for 
the preacher a cheering response ; sometimes it was 
a smile, sometimes a tear, sometimes a lighting up of 
the eye, sometimes a nod of the head, and not seldom 
a radiance of the whole face with kindness fall-orbed, 
as if every feature were saying audibly, “ Well done, 
my son.”’ One look from ‘“‘ Mother B.’s” pew was 4 
better impetus to a sermon than the best author in my 
library. 

‘Everybody loved her. How conld one help it? I 
have seen her in the center of a company of young 
people looking like some dear old fruit-tree among 
the bright flowers of a garden. She could mingle 
with equal grace in the grave counsels of the aged 
and the laughing sports of childhood. In every circle 
she was radiant—at the fireside, in the prayer- 
meeting, in the sewing circle, in the evening party, 
everywhere. Wherever ‘‘ Mother B.” was, there joy 
found a sympathizer, and the sorrowful saw a star- 
twinkle of hope. 

Out of a numerous family of children, all had been 
eon verted save one—a high-spirited, generous-hearted, 
talented young man, the pride of her old age as 
respected intellectual gifts. He was a popular man, 
and had been elevated to a most honorable and 
responsible public office in the municipal government. 

‘I remember how her eye used to kindle with 

motherly pride when she spoke of his public honors, 
and then a tear would well up and dim the sparkle as 


-|-meneé me at an early hour from my chamber to the 


-death-bed of “Mother B.” The power of speech 
had almost left her; but as I rose from my knees 
after. commending her departing spirit to God, she 
‘pressed my hand convulsively, and said, “Goop-sy, 
: @0OD- BY—MY HEART IS'BROKEN—MY HEART IS BROKEN.” 
A few more pulse-throbs, and the broken heart of 
“Mother B.”’ had found the balm of Gilead. 





THE BAG OF BEANS. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 


In a country village of New England there dwelt 
not many years since a lawyer and a physician, both 
intelligent, educated men ; both members of the same 
‘ehurch. They have both passed away, but not with- 
out doing some good in the world. 

Just ten years ago this month, one frosty morning, 
there walked into that village a little boy, looking 
-very tired and desolate. His garments were old, but 
neatly patched ; his hands and face were clean, and 
his hair smoothly combed ; withal, there was about 
‘him a most attractive air of decent poverty. 

“So thought ‘Dr. A. as he drew near the lad, who 
‘had seated himself upon a stone opposite his gate. 

“ What are you thinking about, my little man?” he 
kindly asked. 

The boy started, stared at the doctor with his great 
brown eyes, as much as to say, Can it be that such 
as you take any interest in me? then the tears 
te trickle over his bronzed cheeks, and fell fast upon 
his patched garments. 

The docter was moved. He patted the boy gently 
on hie head, and again asked what he was thinking 
of. Tne child seemed reassured, and, despite his 
choking sobs, exclaimed, 

‘I was thinking, if God would only open a way for 
me to become great and good like you, how I might 
help my dear mother, who is working her life out to 
get bread for her children.” 

The doetor. himself now brushed a tear from his 
eye, and softly said, still keeping his hand upon the 
boy’s head, “Good you can certainly become; great 
toe in virtue; and all other greatness God is able to 
add thereto. Take heart, my son—act if you would 
be.” 

“Oh, sir, if you would only help me,” exclaimed the 
lad, springing up and confronting his new-found 
friend with glowing face and sparkling eyes. 

The graceful attitude of the child, the vigor of his 
expression, the seeming firmness of his purpose, 
turned the scale with the doctor. “I do not need 
yeu, child,” he said, “but I will take you and give 
you a start; may God help you do the rest. You 
may be my chore-boy. I will board, clothe, and teach 
yeu till you ean do better. No thanks, lad; but take 
may horse there to the stable, and tend him carefully.” 
The boy silently obeyed, and his benefactor turned 
away. The hearts of both were full of gratitade—the 
child’s for his new-found home, and its donor’s for 
the rich assurance that he was but doing his Maker’s 
bidding. 

Neither the boy nor his patron had ever reason to 
regret the decision of that morning. The one proved 
a kind and considerate master, the other a carefal, 
diligent servant. His evenings the boy eagerly spent 
im study, and quickly mastered ail the branches taught 
in district schools. Here he might have stopped, 
despite his longings, and have passed the rest of his 
days in humble, honest poverty, had not a most 
trivial incident turned the whole current of his life. 
One morning the good doctor, in his daily visit to 
his stable, while rummaging in his hay-mow, stum- 
bled upon a bag full of beans—a half-bushel of nice, 
fresh beans. Here was a mystery. How came they 
there? To whom did they belong? Was there any- 
thing wrong about it? His wife could tell him noth- 
ing ; so he next had recourse to James. The boy col- 
ored, hesitated, stammered, and then was silent alto- 
gether. 
A faint suspicion flashed across the doctor’s mind. 
Could it be? No! he flung the idea from him at 
once. Honesty was stamped upon every feature of 
that manly face. 
The boy seemed to read, by intuition, his every 
thought. 4 he put himself in thehalf-tragic attitude 
of his first appeal to the doctor, and exclaimed, “A thief! 
No; I'd sooner die than touch what did not belo 
to me. Those beans my mother saved to help m 
buy a Latin mar with. Do you think I could be 
untrue to sych a mother’s teachings ?” 
“ No, my lad,” said the doctor, firmly grasping his 
proud 


hand, “and your mother may well be or Sich 
ason. Herceforth the way to learning shall be no 


thorny one to you, if friends can help you.” 

So it proved. The physician and lawyer went 
band in hand in such works of benevolence; the 
large heart of the one and the abundant means of 
the other went well together. Their kindly interest 
and good advice cheered on the struggling boy. 
Books he had in abundance; and when the tims 
came for him toe begin his student career amongst 
new scenes and faces, their influence found him a 
place where his native powers could begin to carve 
out bis destiny. 

That destiny is now well assured. The forlorn, 
distrusting chore hoy is now the self possessed, hoa 
ored.professcr. Nature had givea him a comely per- 
son, and the graces have been kind tohim. His home 
is amongst the educated, the polished, and the re- 
fired; yet is he not now untrue to his mother’s 
teachings ; and now even he grasps her homely hand 
just as warmly as he did on the day when he took 
from it the bag of beans wherewith to buy his firs! 
grammar. 

As we have said before, his kind patrons have 
gone to their reward; went before the poor lad 
whom they cheered had rewarded, by his achisve- 
ments, their kindly efforts ; but we doubt not from 


ft. “yt 7 4 
‘Louisa felt it hard to leave the world, since it had 
been s0 pleasant to her. “Oh! can I never meet 
you all again in Sunday-school?” she said, while she 


ber the bright home in heaven, she smiled sweetly, 
and thus she died. 

Ah! there was much weeping on that day; and 
when the minister read the funeral service, and spoke 
80 touchingly to Louisa’s parents, and to her class- 
mates, who stood with their teacher around the little 
coffin, there was not a dry eye—and I know that none 
of these girls will ever forget the day when Louisa 
was buried. 

I hope, my dear friends, you too will remember 
Louisa, the mission scholar, and when you kneel 
down at night to say, “Now I lay me,” will you not 
ask God to be very merciful unto these little scholars, 
and unto all the poor people, who, I fear, will suffer 
much in the long cold winter now fast coming upon 
us? GRENVILLE. 


CHRIST’S INVITATION, 
BY MRS. J. H. HANAFORD. 


“ Comz unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” 





“Come unto me, earth’s weary ones!” 
The Savior saith to-day ; 

“Come ye that, heavy-laden, sigh ; 
Your burdens east away. 

Come to the Rock in life’s hot noon, 
And I will give you rest ; 

Come, weary pilgrim, hither come, 
And be for ever blest.” 


Lord Jesus! now thy voice I hear, 
No longer I delay ; 

From earthly hopes and vain desires, 
My spirit turns away. . 

Thy voice, O Teacher most divine! 
With cadences so sweet, 

Steals on my ear amid earth’s din, 
And checks my wandering feet. 


From cares which, like the mountain waves, 
Dash oft around my soul, 
I turn, Lord of the world! to thee, 
Who canst the waves control. 
I come to thee; speak thou again, 
Bid their wild tumult cease, 
Till on my soul, like summer waves, 
They, breaking, murmur “ Peace !”” 


Rest! rest in thee! my spirit longs 
For calm and sweet repose ; 

To have my soul a tranquil lake 
Whereon faith’s lily grows ;— 

I claim thy promise, gracious Lord! 
Thy love to weary me— 

Repenting, hoping, loving, now, 
O Christ! I come to thee. 

Beverly, Mass. 





“WAR, AS A “BHEANS OF GRACE.” 


Tuts phrase is often used in a limited sense, imply- 

ing direct religious influences for the promotion of the 
religious life, as prayer, the study of the Bible, read- 
ing, preaching, and exhortation. But it may be shown 
that all those influences are means of grace which 
can in any way promote our growth in holiness, our 
improvement in the Christian life, or which have a 
tendency to bring the unconverted into the Christian 
life. 
War is often regarded and spoken of as an unmiti- 
gated evil, carrying an untold multitude of evils in its 
train. We have suddenly found ourselves in the 
midst of war, unwillingly forced upon us, buf our 
hearts are in it, and we must pursue it to the end. 
Of course we believe we are right, nay, we are sure 
of it, that our side is the side of truth and of liberty, 
of law and order. Yet we must not consider that we 
are without sin. We share in the guilt for which our 
country is cursed. ‘For the divisions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart.” Let it be so 
with us. 

We have sinned, have been proud and puffed up ; 
we have consented to sin in others ; when our brother 
suffered in bondage, we have passed by on the other 
side. On our day of fasting and prayer, and it is to 
be hoped on many other days, we confessed our sins, 
our evil ways, our neglects of duty. We have ac- 
knowled ged the jastice of this visitation of God, and 
have sought his mercy. We are first to see gur sins, 
and then to forsake them. 


: f grace? Our pride end 
How is Sale Ware eens co rebuked ; for the time 


voinglory a2 2 nation 

our unity is brvken, 80 that we cease to be the one, 
powerful, happy, prosperous people, firm in a concord 
which could not be destroyed. : 

We may learn humility, which is one of the Chris- 
tien graces. 

We may learn to deny ourselves. Oar ordinary 
pursuits and occupations are in a degree broken in 
upon ; we must work for our country. Our patriotism 
is called forth. Some have given themselves ; some 
their choicest friends; others their property; some 
their time; others their prayers ; and there be those 
who have given alli of these. We learn to work for an 
object beyond ourselves ; we learn self denial. 

We see what are the fruits of oppression. All this 
misery, these untold trials; the rending of so many 
‘ties, the bereavement of many hearts ; all the physi- 
cal discomfort, the weariness and suffzring from hun- 
ger and thirst and cold and heat; the waste of time 
and strength and of so many valuable lives ;—all these 
come from our consenting to oppression. And this 
oppression wrought out in its dark progress just these 
evils; sundering of ties, physical misery, with the 
grinding of the soul in bondage. We are learning 
that the law of God must be obeyed; that though 
udgment may linger and seem to slumber, it will 
arise at the last. 

We are compelled to believe. 

We learn to trust only in God. The Lord is the 
God of battles ; only his guidance and care can give 
us success. The line between victory and defeat is 
often but a line! The turning of a hand may decide 


wept bitterly ; but when her teacher bade her remem- 


a 


* A reb the t henacth «<j. wimtuw. 
‘ The aa ite, will go too, thought we, and the 


and other things that were torn from wrecked vessels, 
and sometimes an unfortunate craft would be driven 
into the furious breakers, and tern to fragments, and 
scattered for miles along the coast. Often the violence 
of the waves would break down portions of the 
or cut it out underneath so that it would in time 
by its own weight. Here and there, above the 
was 2 little crack, which showed how far it was 
Jowed out beneath, and where it would break. 

When the tide was low, the old captain 
walk along below the bank, where he could 
nothing but the sea and sky, and the bank like 
wall, and with no company but his two dogs. 
“times he used to take his gun, or his fishing- 
generally neither ; when he did, however, he 
be gone two days sometimes, and his family 
accustomed to his lonely rovings. 

On one of these excursions, however, the old cap- 
tain was gone so long that his family began to be 
rather anxious about him, and his wife sent her boys 
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to go for his beer, to know if he had been there as 
usual, but he had not been there for three days. 
However, his wife thought if anything had befallen 
him the dogs would surely come home, and she tried 
to quiet her uneasiness. As the third day was wear- 
ing away, the sound of their bark announced their 
arrival, which was followed by a great scratching at 
Abe door. They were let in, huogrily devoured the 
food that was given them, and rushed off again in the 
direction of ‘the beach. Tae young men follewed 
‘them, and the dogs ran back, barking and leaping for 
joy; then whirling around, and rushing forward 
again. They proceeded in this way for miles, till at 
last they came to a place where the broken-down 
bunk made a gradual slope to the beach, and there 
the dogs ran down, then up again, to see if their fol- 
Jowers were coming. As soon as the young men 
eame down the bank, the dogs fell to scratching and 
pawing the sand furiously. The dreadful truth began 
to dawn upon the minds of the sons ; and with haste 
they too dug away the sand, and there lay the body of 
their father. The bank had broken down and buried 
him, as he walked beneath, under tuns of sand ; the 
‘tide had come and gone through three days and 


faithful companions had sat by, watching and wait- 
ing for their master to rise, till hunger drove them 
home, only to return to lead to his discovery ; and so 
the old captain was taken from his sandy bed, and 
carried by filial hands to the expectant family. After 
the funeral, poor Beaver began to droop and pine 
away. He mourned for his old master, refusing to be 
comforted, and soon lay down and died. Pont was 
very sorrowful ; he never used to go to the beach any 
more ; but for years and years might be seen every 
sunny day lying under the old tree in front of the 
house, looking as grave as if in mourning for his old 
master ard his lost companion. He was stone blind 
long before his death, but the family valued him so 
highly for old memories’ sake that they tenderly 
cared for him till he died, at the age of nineteen 
years. And so ends the story of Pont and Beaver. 
H. W. 


HEVER HEARD FROM. 


Ture is set on the western side of our house a 
door, little used ; but which lets into the wall a pic- 
ture, ever changing, ever rich and rare. This after- 
noon it was radiant with autumn glories, and we 
gazed till our soul found utterance in the wish of the 
German poet, “Oh that some inner, creative spirit 
through my fingers gushed.” 

- June and October are the most perfect months of 
the year—in the one Nature seems exuberant in 
ripeness, in the other glorious in decay. Oh, thought 
we, would that these soft, hazy days, steeped in 
beauty, might overleap the dreariness of winter and 
meet the spring-time! Why must that flauntiog 
forest, painted so gorgeously on the evergreens 
behind, blending so softly with the .mossy wall and 
‘ptgried mold in the foreground,—why must it so 
soon fade into a gray, shadowless horizon ? 





flowers, and everything that brightens and beautifies 
Nature! Alas for dreary winter ! 

Just then the little robin set up a song as blithe- 
some and gay as if he were piping among the roses 
of June. 

Whataleeson he taught us. He seemed to say, To 
en the leaves are dying, the flowers are fading, and 

am going. So it is; yet in a little while we will 
come again, and this landscape, through decay, shall 
robe itself anew. So there stole into my being the 
sweet assurance that these vanishing beauties should 
live in the memory, joys for ever. 

We are taught much and bettered much by such 
communions with Nature. So felt we, as we took up, 
no} long after, a catalogue of our Alma Mater, to 
wiich was appended memoranda of such events as 
toll, in the life’s history thus far, of her children. We 
locked eagerly for the names of those whom we loved 
and cherished. 

The first on the list was that of Alice A, the fair, 
the gentle, the good. We would picture her to you 
as we twice remember her. 

Hirst, as the dutiful daughter, the tender sister, the 
— truthful scholar, forgetful of self, and living 
nest to God—fair of feature, genile of presence, 
with a soft voice and downcast miea —true, womanly. 
How much we admired, how much we respected, and 
“ee we loved her ! 

” ’t forget me, dear Alice,’ was the eager 
ej on of half a dozen gay girls, each dressed in 
white muslin and blue ribbons—each holding a bit 


nights, washing over him as he lay; and his two” 





DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 
Lirz is not entirely made up of great evils or heavy 


trials ; but the recurrence of petty evils and 
emall trials is ordinary and appointed exercise of 
the Christian graces. To bear with the failiags of 


those about us—with their infirmities, their bad 
judgment, their ill-breeding, their perverse tempers 
—to endure neglect when we feel we deserved atten- 
tion, and ingratitade where we expected thanks—to 
bear with the company of disagreeable people whom 
Providence has placed in our way, and whom he has 
provided or purposed for the trial of our virtue— 
these are the best exercises of patience and self- 
denial, and the better because not chosen by ourselves. 
To bear with vexation in business, with disappoiat- 
ment in our expectations, with interruptions of our 
retirement, with folly, intrusion, disturbance—in 
short, with whatever opposes our will, or contradicts 
our humor—this habitual acquiescence appears to be 
more of the essence of self-denial than any little 
rigors or afflictions of our own im . These 
constant, inevitable, but inferier evils properly im- 

roved, furnish a good moral discipline, and might, 
fn the days of ignorance, have superseded pilgrimage 
and penance.—Hannah More. 





From The Boston Recorder. 
GOOD WILL AND WORK. 


We are knitting for our soldiers! What a thrill of 
iotism does this thought send through our hearts ! 
es, we love todoit. It is no weary task, as some 
of our older friends admit it to have been when they 
were children. They had no stimulus to urge them 
on, as we have. We think of our soldiers gone forth 
from our pleasant homes and warm firesides, to pre- 
serve them to us. Yes, to fight for us! Perhaps 
some of them, on the coli mountains of Western 
pee are now suffering for the very stockings we 
are knitting. Let ushasten. We wili amage ourselves 
with counting the motions of our fingers as they fly. 
Three motions to each stitch. Now as we have one 
hundred stitches round the stocking, this’ will make 
three hundred motions of our fingers while knitting 
once round. We have knit ten times round this 
evening, so this will amount to just three thousand 
motions of our fingers for our soldiers to-night. It 
is pleasant to think we can do something for them, 
and we want them to know, also, that a love to do 
it! How gladly would we run to help the wounded 
or the sick, if we could! Since we cannot do this, 
our friends teli us perhaps we can save many from 
sickness by knitting them warm stockings. Almost 
ajl children can do something. ’ 

Let us throw aside our worsted work, our book- 
marks, and embroidery, and knit stockings for our 
soldiers! The wiser among us can amuse ourselves 
with some curious questionsin the meantime. Maria 
has just proposed this: “ Can anybody tell how many 
motions of the hand we make in knitting a pa'r of 
stockings, if there are three motions to each stitch, 
one hundred stitches round the stocking, fifteen times 
round to the inch, and twenty-five inches the length 
of the stocking ?’’ 

Ah! Annie has solved the question. She tells us 
it will take 112,500 motions of the hand for one 
stocking, and for a pair 225,000 distinct motions of 
thehand. Soldiers, only think of that, and how many 
fingers are at work for you. Your grandmothers, 
your aunts, your sisters, and your cousins! We do 
not mean you shall suffer. There shall be no marks 
of bloody feet on the cold snow, this winter, for want 
of warm stockings, as in the days of our Revolution- 
ary fathers! They endured indescribable sufferings 
to bequeath this beautiful land to us, and you, soldiers, 
have gone forth in this hour of our peril, to rescue it 
from the hands of traitors and parricides! Be as- 
sared that the hearts of all whom you have left 
behind are with you. The old and the young wish to 
do something for your comfort; and amid all your 
privations, let this cheer you—that the hands of all 
your friends are busy for you, their hearts are with 
you, and their prayers are daily offered for your per- 
sonal safety, and the triumph of that cause so dear 
to them and you. 

In behalf of the 
CHILDREN oF New Enoianp. 
Oct. 22, 1861. 





THE ENGLISH ANTHEM. 


Tux national anthem of “‘ God Save the King ” has 
always been considered of English origin ; but from 
the amusing “ Memoirs of Madamé de Creguy ” it 
appears to have been almost a literal translation of 
the cantique which was always sung by the Demoi- 
selles de St. Cyr when Louis XIV. emiered the chapel 
of ihat establishment to hear the ing prayer. 
The words were by M. de Brinon, and music by 
the famona Lally. ~~ ay 

Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu venge le Rui! 
Vive le Roi! 
to’ it 
ewes 
Voye ses enemis 
Toujours soumis! 


Grand Dieu sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu venge ie Roi ! 
Vive le Roi! 


Instead of having been composed for George I. by 
Handel, as generally supposed, Richard Graat White 
says, in his late work, “that it has not yet been 
known a hundred and twenty-five years, or recog- 
nized as a British national hymn for seventy-five 
years. As late as 1796, a correspondent of The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine expresses a ‘wish’ that ‘the 
song of God Save the King may long cheer the heart 
of many a loyal subject.’ The air is originally 
Freneb, and is still sung by the vine-dressers in the 
south of France. This air, Henry Carey, a musician 
who lived in the reign of William and Mary, Anne, 
and the first Georges, adopted and rewrote, writiag 
also, and perhaps paitly adopting, the verses which 
are now sung to it, with the exception of two very 
important words.”— Church Record. 





TELEGRAPH IN EUROPE. 


Ar the late meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Mancnester, a Tele- 
graphic Soirée was held in the large Free Trade Hall, 
at which were present all the most distinguished 
men connected with telegraphs in the kingdom. A 
great variety of instruments was exhibited, showing 
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“STRANGE TRIALS,” 


Tue parent who has carefully trained his child ip 
the principles of the Gorpel, enforced by a holy ex. 
ample, suddenly discovers traits in the character of 
that child which fill him with anguish. He had sow. 
ed the seeds of virtue, and behold a harvest of tares 
is growing in the character of his soa! “ An enemy 
has done this.” How bitter has been the experience 
of fathers and mothers in regard to wayward and 
disobedient children! The gem so carefully cherish- 
ed and polished, is transformed into the worthless 
pebble ; the child of high hopes and fervent prayers 
has given way to his passions, and crushed toeir 
hearts. This was an unexpected—a “ strange trial.” 
A gentleman, of high standing and a distinguished 
lawyer, had two sons of great promise. They were 
carefully educated, and bade fair to achieve success. 
The war broke out; himself a pure patriot, he had 
all his patriotic and parental sensibilities outraged 
by the entrance of these sons into the rebel army. 
In his anger and et he disinherited them... A 
few months later these sons were killed at Man- 
assas, and their remains, mangled and torn, brought 
back to the father’s house. Who can appreciate the 
grief that wrung that father’s heart and that moth. 
er’s soul? The only children, the gems that glowed 
in their family crown, dashed to pieces : theirs was 
a “ strange trial.”—Lutheran Observer. 





nt?”— Concerni 
Weight in Life,” in Fraser's 








MANY PRINCES, 


“For the transgression of a Jand man 
tinces thereof.” This is one of. Selaaae eset 
t is evident that its auchor must have been an ob. 
serving man. 

The kingdom of Israel was brought to ruin by its 
“ many princes,”—its Elahs, and Jehus, and Shal- 
lums, and Pekahs, and Omris,and Zimris. One con- 
spired against another, slew bim, and reigned in his 
stead during periods of from seven days to two or 
three months or years. For any good result to the 
nation from any or all of these revolutions, they 
might well be passed ever as the sacred writer dis- 
misses one ef them, with the simple remark, “ So 
Tibni died and Omri reigned.” 

The republics of Greece were ruined by their 
“many prioces.” The Roman republic was ruined 
by its “many princes,”—its Catilines, and Syllas, 
and Cesars,and Pompeys. And are not we in a fair 
“= to raise up for ourselves “‘ many princes ?” 

he remark is often made, that, nowadays, chil- 
dren rule their parents ; and it is more than a figure of 
speech. In the family they are learning to be 
“princes.” They then enter the school, and try to 
be “ princes,’ and rule the teacher. Two or three 
years ago I taught a class or two in one of our high 
schools for a few months, and found many of the 
boys of plain farmers more disposed to be “ princes” 
than the sons of a parcel of wealthy merchants in an 
Eastern city some years ago. Having for some years 
governed themselves by the maxime, “don’t care,” 
“do as I please,” they become “ politicians ;”’ they 
enter the army, or obtain seats in Congress; still 
they must be “ princes ;” they begin to plot against 
one another to obtain the principality, or they enter 
the church, and—do not much better. 

Lately our “ many princes” brought an honest but 
weak President under their rule, and brought the 
country to the very verge of rain. Here now lies 
our great danger. 

Vexed, harassed, oppressed by their “many 
princes,” how ofien have a people been glad to find 
some peace and safety under the iron rule of a single 
despot ?— United Presbyterian. 





CAMP WORK. 


Rey. A. M. Srewart, chaplain to a Pennsylvania 
regiment, writes of his Sunday labors to The Banner 
of the Covenant : 


“Some friends assisted in the distribution of 
books and matter, so that by evening each one de- 
siring had something profitable to read. How much 
good has been accomplished by this Sabbaths exer- 
cise will be added up at the judgment. Already, 
however, some good fruits have been produced, as a 
single incident will attest. Among the little books 
distributed was one called ‘The Gambler’s Balance 
Sheet.’ The ruinous vice of gambling is sadly com- 
mon in almost every camp. a pack of cards had 
been kept quite busy in one of our tents. One of the 
squad, who afterward related to me the circum- 
stance, obtained one of the ‘ Balance Sheets,’ and by 

ermission of his messmates jead it aloud on Sab- 

ath evening. When finished, the oldest member, as 
also the one most prominent in card-playivg, re- 
marked that ‘every word of that little book was 


true,’ and then inquired for the pack of cards. When 
produced, bo tovk them im hic and, and, witheut 


speaking, walked out to the fire, threw them all in, 
and quietly waiched them ypti) entirely consumed. 

“On Tuesday, the 12th, as the saa was setting, we 
buried one of our dear young svidiers. We laid him 
in a lonely grave within a de:zolate old church-yard, 
where already lie, side by side, eighteen of our vol- 
unteer soldiers out of the various regiments which, 
for the past months, have camped in this vicinity. 
Not half the graves have even a board at the head, 
with the name of the dead written thereon, so that, 
even for a few months, the eye of affection or curi- 
osity might learn who sleeps veneath. Forgotten 
already! Such is the glory of war Buried far from 
home and friends, with no tears to moisten the 
grave. No tears are shed at a soldiers funeral. 
Pomp and noise assume the prerogative of grief and 
tears. Our young soldier died of camp fever, waich 
fell destroyer takes away more from our army than 
the violence of the battle-field. Already, perhaps, 
have more of our volunteers died from camp fevers 
on the line of the Po'omac than fell at Ball Run 
and Ball’s Bluff together. Our camp for weeks past 
was in a stench-pool of miasmas. Enough of our 
men are sick; the marvelis that there are noi more. 
A change of location lately effected ivto an open 
field and higher ground, gives promise of purer air 
and greater freedom from malaria. This is well, see- 
ing @ prospect of remaining here all winter in cloth 
houses and without fire.” 








Koreign Miscellany. 


An American Advocate in The London Times.— The 
Times of Nov. lst has published 2 pamphlet addressed to 
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memory, American slaves have been do’ 
He knows the rage for annexation, in o1 
territory for the Gouth. He knows abc 
Texss, and later, Kansas He knows 
Waiker. Mr, Henley knew about him, 
#equences in Central America. ee 
these things as a Minister of the Cro 
knew of the criminal and audacious d 
ances of Buchanan, Soulé & Co. at 0 
Europe and humanity were outraged. | 
how, five years since, the people of t 
bap Peg ree to check the slave-pc 
Fremont as President. He | 
resolve was accomplished in the electio 
He kriows that thereupon the Southern 
agandiste of slavery conspired, rebellec 
rer the Government and Union. M 
these things, ard more. We cannot, 
mement admit his want of information, 
ciding upon the merits of the quarrel! 
were not thus irformed, then, it might 
one is not ey =f to be a village sch 
less for a place in the councils of a natio 
tremble to see, not how litle wisdom go 
ment of nations, which wiee Oxensteir: 
and observe, but what dense and dan 
gits upon treasury benches, or over a 
blindly directs the policy of a great 
Henley ! your confession cannot be take 
as showing something of moral and m 
judge of great events, which involve a. 
ples not less iben the s rife of Christiar 
a terrible and debasing baibarism. 


A British Fs imate.—An Oxford (Ex 
ing upon the progress of the war, ando! 
of British opinion, says : 


“Even public men, aud public writers 
as they would of a war in varrow and 
European kingdoms Almost everybo 

t that itis as far from free and freedo 

ew Orleans as it ws from Ireland to 
armies of Europ» mihi be host in the v: 
fores', aud baif-cieared c suntry comp 
vaguely cailed ‘ America!’ 

he want of informa'ion and the war 
ple manifested by a pari of our press, a: 
cent agricultural and other meetings, i 
ry. There are many who will not see 
the contest is, out of what it has grow: 
volved init. There are soms who do } 
if they know, do not care to understan 
of the slaveholders meane; nor what i 
vernment of the Usion are strugglia 
Pont as yesterday that all Hurope aad 
rang from side to side upon a display 
Congress. Oce of the most able and | 
known of American Senators—Mr. Su 
murdered in the Senate-hcuse by a 
this act was known to be of settled pu 
The elcquent and patriotic advocate of 
silenced, even if by murder, and his f, 
This frightful act of barbariem could 
from the world ; nor conid the approv 
the slaveccracy be denied or conces 
were Ostentatious in their approval 
ruffian. 

“ That is one patent fact. There is 
recent, of the same spirit, and atten 
results, terrible ana widely comprehen 

“The slaveocracy resolved that a ne 
should not be a free state, but anot! 
with slavery, and strengthening the | 
Union, The creadtul ruffianism, tl 
wholesale ravage and murder in Kanes 
most striking chapters in modern hist 
fact the first ac: in the revolt of the s! 

“ Of these two facts the moat indiff 
and pubiic writers can scarcely be i 
scarcely avoid knowing that ‘he mora! 
lic in the North and Weet has been ar 
ened, and grown in resolve to ar 
Southera despotism.. That was the n 
tion of Mr Lincoln; and that was the 
of the slavehoiders. 

“ And yet, with incredible ignoranc 
moral feeling, we have prej idiced Con 
such as Lord John Manneis and the 
reatohing thus: ‘Tne people of A 
purify and protect the Union: the; 
peaceful viciory by means of the ba 

uoth Lord John and the Reviewer 

ailed, and we must protect our arist 
astical instivutions from the risk and 
whicn has befalion the institutions « 
ocracy had won in the moral and P 
has been conspired against and rebell 
sisting slaveholding aristocracy ; ther 
democ: atic institutions are to be avoi 
Such fs the logic of prejudice, and 
hatred of free institutions which lurk 
tive mind! It has been confuted and 
in Oxford, by the honored ani respec 
of England, Sir W. Page Wood, by Mr 
ock, by Mr. Collier at Plymouth, and 

in some quarters a settled—one must 
honest purpose to misunderstand an 
great iseue !” 


Mr. Darwin’s Theory of Develo] 
session of Edinburgh Uaiversity con 
Sir David Brewster delivered an intr 
the occasion to a crowded audience 
sembly Hall. The veteran was lov 
entrance, and in his oration dealt 
Darwin’s specula ions: 

«Mr. Darwin, he said, hss appealec 
ples in support of his theory, and th 

al to facts and principles for its re 
Pains : 1 That variations in species | 
course of descents from a common 
many of these variations are an impr 
inal stock. 3. That, by a contiaue 
from among these improved specim« 
struggle for life, the most vigoroue 
the progenitors of the next generati 
a power in nature everywhere affe 
Naturalists of high authority have 1 
through all his arguments, ard have | 
manner that his ibeory is inconsister 
upon which he bas rested it. I: iso 
yours also, to discuss this question ¢ 
tory ; but, even in this aspect of it 
species do admit of great variatior 
methods of feeding and culture, rise | 
yet deny that there is any evidence ¢ 
the same genus having passed into « 
that fish have passed into fowl, or 
quadrupeds into men. We have ab 
of this immutability of species, whe 
in historic or geological times. The c 
in Egypt four thousand years ago are 
and dog of the present day; and in 
the pre Adamite ages there is not | 
any variations in the successive inha 
Mr. Darwin himself admits, to use | 
this is the most obvious and grave ob) 
but yet he conjectures that rocks 6.1 
myriads of yeers older than the Cam 
may stii! bear testimony to bis views 
with evch indications are discovere 
of the elephant sball have expanded 
chatter of the parrot have its clima: 
then claim kindred with the brutes t 


The Royal Benchsr —Albert, Pr 
yesterday elected a Beocher oi the 
took his p!ace among his brother Te 
dumque sit.- No happier destiny can 


she added, “ But he is the only child I have got that 
is not a Christian.” 
« One day it was whispered on the streets that Mr. 
|B. .was suspected of dishonesty in managing the 
municipal finances. People were slow to believe it. 
Some said it was utterly false; others that at the 
worst it could not be any more than the acceptance of 
a bribe or a personal share in the letting of a city con- 
tract ; things regarded as ecarcely more than venial 
ebliquities in political circles. 

Everybody said that the report must be kept from 
Mother, B.’s ears, or it would break her heart. Not 
many days elapsed before evidence of large embezzile- 
ments out of the public funds had accumulated to such 
@ degree against the suspected man, as to leave littie 
doubt that he was a deep-dyed criminal. 

That Sabbath, when “ Mother B.’s” seat in church 
‘was.vacant, and the report buzzed through the aisles 
that before daylight that morning her son had been 
"oe in jail, will never be forgotten. 

do not remember to have seen her again in church 
after that fatal morning. Once in a while her form, 
seemingly seized with sudden decrepitude, could be 
seea wending slowly to the prayer-meeting ; and one 
seené-in that circle will never pass from the memory 
of those who witnessed it. It was after an oppressive 
silence, when opportunity was given for remarks, and 
“Mother B.”” arose in her seat, and with choking 
utterance said to the assembly, “‘ Oh, pray for my poor 
boy, and pray for me that I may bear the will of God.” 
There was little audible prayer in response ; for hardly 
gay one could speak. But if ever a fervent and con- 
eerted intercession went up to the throne of the pity- 
ing God for a mortal, it was when that weeping audi- 
tery prayed in silence for that broken-hearted widow 


of ptinted parchment, the reward of well-earned honors. 
Never, no never !”—half a dozen graspings of the 
hami—half a dozen gentler salutations—as many 
the earnest “‘ never’’—and the gentle Alice left, 

never to go back again; never, no never ! 
xt we remember her as a joyous bride, wedded 
to man of her choice: the winsome girl grown 
into|the noble woman, bejeweled by her many virtues, 
and |still more adorned by that rarest of all gems, an 
t trust in God. She had given herself to one 


heir to the British throne than that he 
Bis life. A British monarch is in fact’ 
realm. He holds a brief from bis pe 
read that brief well. It is inscribed 
atitution, end to read it well is to pl: 
stitutional monarch. The new Tem, 
the throne, will receive the brief fr 
who bas read it to perfection—read | 
clearnes?, and meledious heartiness. 
no words in ite compass cherished w 
the Britich people then those which 
tives of herself and her house. 

Do we compromise—do we not r 
loyalty by expressing the hope that 
study of Jaw will not be of a mere a 
acter? For some years the Princ: 
completing his education, and we c: 
of his studies has not favored the id 
a severe or psinfully earnest kind 
University of Edinburgh, and few th 
of the brain more seriously toan as 
aphysics. Did His Royel Highness 
old battle between Hume and Reid 
tween Dugald S:ewart and Thoma: 
the half-dozen formidebie volume: 
logic and metaphyeics of Hamilton 
the bilef period passed by him in ¢ 
Beat, he must be a very clever ecic 
The University education of Eoglat 
by his counterance, and may we lo 
matched himeelf against o'her stu 
outstripped them in the race? If h 
have been quick, for in a trice he w 
template the beautiful, and if not 
least to cultivate himself by their 
sailed for Canada and the States, p 
doubt, in that direction. Military p 
included in bis education, and with 
attained at once the rank of colone 
as we said, elected » Bencher of th 
the ceremony, we presume, comple 

‘We make bold to say that there | 
all this which offends the practical 

for the soundest moral and 
| h a succession of perfo 
r) . Were it not for thedon 


@ constant progress in the mechanical part of the 
acience ; and to test the power of the batteries to 
send a message to any distance, the Continental lines 
were connected, so that a message could traverse the 
whole of Europe without interruption. With what 
result, the following record, which we take from The 
Mechanics’ Magazine of London, will show : 
AtSP.M., messages w hanged ; at 8: 

P.M, With Wanders ; aod st 6:10 tg: ty ena Bt) 
P &M., yee ey © regarding the weather was sent to St. Peters- 


it by an old public servant of the United States, Mr. The- 
odore 8. Fay. It extends to over three anda half closely 
printed columns, and is, in many respects, an ably 
written document ; but will fail of its purpose, and not 
obtain a general reading, from its extreme length. At 
best it should have been broken into three letters ; it is 
also somewhat weakened by diffaseness and a little 
repetition. The Times notices the production with more 
than average fairness, hitting obviously weak places pre- 
sented by Mr. Fay. One of them is very characteristi- 
cally American. Mr. Fay, very loosely and injudiciously, 
and also inaccurately, wiites as if the universal press— 
“a hundred presses”—were against the U. 8. Govern- 
ment. He writes as if the general sentiment of Exrope 
were adverse, It is very American to calk of “a hund- 
red presses,” seeing that a hundred presses, in an 
emphatic and worthy sense, caunot be counted in all 
Europe, much lees as constituting the London or British 
press. Then Mr. Fay has rather uuwisely accounted the 
“hundred presses” to be adver:e, because they are not 
warmly for the North, and for the Government and thy ~ 
North, as being anti-slavery. It needs not to point 
this and some other mizapprehensions hav 
Mr. Fay’s appeal, excellent as it is in many 
A British Ex-Minister Instructed 
Derby’s colleagues has recently spoke 
occasion, ard made a reference to the! American civil 
war. The reference called forth the following in a local 
paper : 


heaven they look down with loving hearts upon this 
worthy e20n of their adoption. 

Child of penury, God is no respecter of perzons. 
He who runneth winneth the race. 

Man of means, “Cast thy bread upon the waters.” 
“ God loveth a cheerful giver.’’ E. H. R. 


for a panic or a victory. What better, what else can 
we do, than to trust in him who sees all things ; who 
knows all things ; who can do all things? 

We learn to pray. 

We gain in discipline as a people. We were grow- 
ing up too much without restraint; this began with 
disregard and want of enforcement of parental author- 
ity ; then with resistance to the wholesome restraints 
of law, ending in general recklessness and contempt 
for the maxim of truth, that ‘no man has a right to 
do as he chooses, unless he chooses to do what is 
right.” We are learning obedience and subordina- 
tion ; a lesson which goes deeper than we think, for 
it has been found that there is great force in the habit 
of obedience ; that children who submit most readily 
to their parents are most ready to submit to God; 
that disciplined men, sailors for instance, who have a 
habit of unquestioning obedience to authority, only | 
need to be convinced that Christ is their King aad de- 
mands their service, to render at once the homage 
and service he requires. 

We may learn discipline and submission. ‘ 
Moreover, the things which once, it may be, en- 
grossed our attention, have sunk back again to their 
true place. What avail riches, which may with any 
change take to themselves wings? er honors, which 
vanish with a breath, or bring with them a crashing 
weight of care ? or houses, which we may be called to 
_— aoe lands, which may be devastated at a blow? 

at pe for the future, when we know not what ’ 
that fature shall be ? hoes ee F 

So even of our right sources of happiness. We give 
up our friends, our country calls them. We learn 
that there are dearer than life ; 





LOUISA, THE MISSION SCHOLAR. 


Or course all my young friends who read The In- 
dependent go to Sabbath-school, and those who livé 
in the city know what a mission. school is; but I fear 
lest some rosy country lads and lassies may not have 
heard much about them. 

Well, them, missions are schools in which all the 
poor and all the ignorant and all the wicked children 
that can be found in the streets and by-ways of a 
great city are brought together, and taught to leve 
God and to love one another. Sometimes, besides 
going+to Sabbath-school, they are taught on week- 
days how to read and how to work and how to sew, 
and when they are very poor, without parents or 
friends, they are clothed and comfortably lodged. 
Now I hear you say, ‘‘ Oh, how I pity these wretched 
children! How I wish I was grown up, so that I 
might teach them, too! If God preserves you, I 
hope you may be a mission teacher.”” But you can do 
something for them to-day. What do you think it is? 
Why, pray for them !—yes, pray for them, for they need 
the prayers of every one of you, young or old. 

But I must tell you now about a little girl, who 
went to oné of these schools, who I believe is now in 
heaven. Her name was Louisa, and she lived with 


upoq just such a day as this that she left her child- 
hood home to brave the dangers of the deep. 

Sach tears fell for her, and such prayers went up M = 7 —ihe 
for her, as a mother alone can give for a beloved | a’sosouttime nate #87 What weather you have, and 
Flowers had bedecked the bride, and festivi- Repl 
ties had gladdened her bridal ; yet she turned weep- | Lines, when the folowing correspond : 

father’s door, and took, with trembling a s P. “4 Maschester asks, * What is your wea- 
hands, the last token of love, her mother’s Bible. —~ ' 
Alice had gone. » —— Amn Aan Weather cool, but very clear. Windy. 


Message—" 9 21 P.M.— Manchester asks, ‘Is the harvest 
over?’ J 


Here is rather a longer interval— Odessa 
4. awsy from his aeoea . ieee 
Reply.—“‘ 9:32 P.m.—The harvest is over, and the grapes are 
Dow in season.” 
From Odessa the line was extended to Nicolaieff 
on the northwest coast of the Black Sea; and but 
for a storm raging, which interfered with the cur- 
rents of electricity, it would have been extended to 
Taganreg, on the northeast coast of the Sea of Azoff, 
a distance of 3,100 miles! Such were the immense 
spaces traversed by the electric s sent from the 
Hall in Manchester where the British Association 
was assembled. 


e 







Several years have passed away since that scene. 
Accumulating cares and divergent paths have hiddea 
from each other since then more than one band of 
schoolmates. 








The Right Hon. J. W. Henley. 
HIS INSUFFICIENT INFORMATION, 








PACHYDERMATOUS PEOPLE. 
To the pachydermatous class may be referred the 


mother to God , there is also something to deny and dispute , Hen- on the th city, shrew 

ihe thatdeet die. her poor father and on one of those broed | meet thy God.” To those who are not, life is by no | ™ een © 1. | sble things: the “ candid friends” of Canning; the | jey's utterances, Some good stct prejadice ehellengos vcter of his mother, and the judgm 

y avenues which run up and down the whole extent of | means eertain. “Be ye also ready, for in such an people who speak their min who form such | you; some curiously narrow view amuses. Yes, father, we should entertain fears | 

A few weeks passed, and we missed her on the the city of New York. She had been to this mission- hour as ye think not, the Son ef Man cometh!” Sir R. Murchison and Dr. Cumming—The former pests of society. To find fault is to right feeling men enley is pleasant to hear. His speech at the dinner, yecome merely ornamental, and tl 

street; and the muffled door bell and the frequent | sthool for a year or two, and was much loved by her| To all of us, war and its lessons may be means of wae a —. DREN H Gepane fo th avialt gr =e : pipe ye Foe : “in eon aoe ie ies pe sieuaien - te Sy epee 
‘Visits of the physician’s chaise at the door hi ted but | t } : for she al ; always ttentive and | & ‘ E ‘ ectures > y and ce t. while people of cul vation Ozen articies ; but we can n y just touch one top’ 


for the Working-Clas 
of the first arma y 4&4 be 1 
Buildivg Society of 


shrink, with a in it. In refererce to the Uniced States, he said: “Iam 


not sufficiently well-informed to express any opinion on 





intuition, from saying any- 


kind to those in her class, and to those around her thing which may give pain or cause uneasiness to 


ttacpadely the dreary cntastrophe of thls: grent 





































” inbur, 
everywhere. Louisa was generally in good health PONT AND BEAVER. others, there are others who are ever painfully tread- Demece of Se queceel, . but shernosn week, by Rev. Dr. 
The communion season at her bedside a few days | and fine spirits; but one day she was taken ill, and i choke dou tui ing upon the moral corns of ail them. Some- Fo ag Dh pediery terse tet _— Sat ‘ en 
yvsesa ath, at which the erring son was pres. | as she did not come to the school the next Sabbath, RTH CHILDREN. pg aa is done destgnedly rey seb ye yee impossible. As the eloquent Senator Sumner has lately _—— oe ~;% ees 
ed to go from prison for @ last visit to | her kind teacher went to visit her. Miss W. found | Ox « sandy cape which stretches out into the sea, ing and dustunetings tn thoosmees: 6.0 Govansoaost, + *4.sck ei cick éi'pdsi itil el tih Wile lad/ tilts dition secured at resent fo 
his will be @ monument among my pastoral | Louisa to be very, very sick, but she said that she | there is a long and lonely strip of beach which ex- as many. unpleasant things as may germinate into a | Never were the words of the Homa orator : ee ee th 
‘etions. Up to this last interview she had cher- | felt much better after ber teacher had kissed her, and | tends for many miles along the Atlantic. A high crop of ill-tempers and worrles which shall make the | Vullum facimus eatitit nist Po ies eee eet and alms he ‘pumber of hous 
faint hope of his innocence, as he had pleaded | after they hgd such a pleasant talk about the Sabbath- | bank overlooks the sea, while the beach at its base is house at which he called uncomfortable all that dey It is often said that the war will mate an end of slavery. This the Inyee ceged the usual cere 
“ Not Guilty” before the jury. But in a secret inter- | school and about the Savior. Soon after Louisa | covered with the tide, or left bare, it Sometimes it is done unawares, as by Mr. Boor, who, | is e. But it is surer still that the overthrow of slavery dressed : 
' . . e, according as through pure ignorance and coarseness, is always | Wl! st once make an end of the wer. takings on the ad’ 
view before the sacramental service, she had adjared | grew worse and worse, until the doctor saw that she | ebbs and flows. When storms rage, the sea rises wing out things which it is disagreeable to some | ,. 720, S°vernment it seth etare sin-e Suton wurred upon the Fetish —The Bone 
° “tim us a dying woman to disclose to her the trath, | would never be well again, although she stili spoke | and the breakers come roaring in with headlong haste, one, or te several, to hear. Which was it, I wonder, pte assumed such & frong; and never before for children. oa Nation 
confessed to her his deep guilt. Whatelse |} with great pleasure about the time when she would | to dash themselves with a thunderous roar against Boor or Sparling, whe once reached the dignity of has it began in sock 8 Ot covery ee tee uae Braving of 2 " 
in. that secret interview, of admonition return to her class, and enjoy the beautiful Sabbaths. | the steep bank of sand, and throw their white spray tre miter : and who, at prayers in his house, uttered eee erie avery bas all this Crime, destreetion, and ravage been teeny me 
rand contrition, none but God and that | Her teacher now thought it best to tell Loulsa what | high im the air. From the top of the bank nothing eee in? ati tes ee Mr, Henley cannot * eeengee ee 
son can tell. . the physicign had said, and she did so in tones fall of | can be seen but the wide ocean, or, looking inland, ive her alittle more common sense ; and teach her to | formed. Since be was ® Jo tan, the lave siater of dulgeace to whoever 
Guys elapsed, and a messenger sum- | love and tenderness, although with @ sad heart. patches of bushes, low pines, and shrud oaks dotting Sress @ little Jess like a tragedy queen than she America have been doubled : that. Since his Dr een any, three 
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memory, American slaves have been doubled in number. 


He knows the rage for annexation, in order to get slave 
territory for the South. He knows about Mexico, and 
Texss, and later, Kansas. He knows about filiouster 
Walker. Mr. Henley knew about him, and possivie con- 
sequences in Central America. Mr. ey knew of 
these things as a Minister of the Crown. Mr. Henley 
knew of the crimina! and audacious desigas and utter- 
ances of Buchanan, Soulé & Co. at Ostend, by which 
Europe and humanity were outraged. Mr. Henley knew 
how, five years since, the ple of the United States 
(free) atteropted to check slave-power by the effort 
to Fremont as President. He knows the same 
resolve was accomplished in the election of Mr. Lincoln. 
He knows that thereupon the Southern leaders and pro- 
agandiste of slavery conspired, rebelled, and resolved to 

estroy the Government and Union. Mr. Henley knows 
these things, ard more. We cannot, therefore, for a 
mement admit his want of information, or means of de- 
ciding upon the. merits of the quarrel. If, indeed, he 
were not thus irformed, then, it might be said, such a 
one is not qualified to be a village schoolmaster, much 
less for a place in the councils of a nation ; and one might 
tremble to see, not how li:tle wisdom goes to the govern- 
ment of vations, which wiee Oxensteirn bade his son go 
and ebserve, but what dense and dangerous ignorance 
sits upon treasury benches, or over against them, and 
blindly directs the policy of a great nation. No, Mr. 
Henley ! your confession cannot be taken ; unless, indeed, 
as showing something of moral and mental inability to 
judge of great events, which involve a conflict of princi- 
ples not less tban the s'rife of Christian civilization with 
a terrible and debasing barbarism. 


A British Es:imate.—An Oxford (Eng.) paper, remark. 
ing upon the progress of the war, and on some indications 
of British opinion, says : 


“Even public men, and public writers, speak and write 
as they would of a war in narrow and thickly populated 
ery he kingdoms Almost everybody sppears to for- 
get thac itts as far from free and freedom-loving Maine to 
New Orleans as it ts from Ireland to Maine. Ali the 
armies of Europs might be Jost in the vast area of swamp, 
fores!, and half-cieared country comprised in what is 
vaguely called * America !’ 

The want of informa‘ion and the want of clear princi- 
ple manifested by a part of our press, and by orators at re- 
cent agricultural and other meetings, is very extraordina- 

There are many who will not see what the nature of 
the contest is, out of what it has grown, and what is in- 
volved init. There are soms who do not know, or who, 
if they know, do not care to understand, what the revolt 
of the slaveholders meane; nor what i: is the peopie and 

overnment of the Usion are struggling for. And yet it 
g but as yesterday that ell Hurope aad the civilized world 
rang from side to side upon a display in the American 
Congress. Oxce of the most able and eloquent and best 
known of American Senators—Mr. Sumne:—~was almost 
murdered in the Senate-house by a slavenolder. And 
this act was known to be of settled purpose and design. 
The elcquent and patriotic advocate of freedom was to be 
silenced, even if by murder, and his friends intimidated. 
This frightful act of barbariem could not be concealed 
from the world ; nor couid the approval of the crime by 
the slaveccracy be denied or concealed : indeed, they 
wae ostentatious in their approval of the murderous 
ruffian. 

“ That is one patent fact. There is another yet more 
recent, of the same spirit, and attended with tragical 
results, terrible and widely comprehensive. 

“The siaveocracy resolved that a new territory, Kansas, 
should not be a free state, but another state accursed 
with slavery, and strengthening the slave-power ia the 
Union, The creadtul ruffianism, the individual and 
wholesale ravage and murder in Kaneas, form one of the 
most striking chapters in modern history ; and it was in 
fact the first ac: in the revolt of the slave-power. 

“ Of these two facts the most indifferent of public men 
and pubiic writers can scarcely be ignorant. They can 
scarcely avoid Knowing that the moral forcs of the R»pub- 
lic in the North and West has been aroused and strength- 
ened, and grown in resolve to arrest this barbarous 
Southera despotism.. That was the meaning of the elec- 
tion of Mr Lincoln; and that was the cause of the revolt 
of the slavehoiders. 

“ And yet, with incredible ignorance and bluntness of 
moral feeling, we have prej idiced Conservatives, and mea 
such as Lord John Manners and the Saturday Reviewers, 
reatohing thus: ‘The people of America reselved to 
purify and protect the Union: they won a great and 
peaceful victory by means of the ballot-box; therefore, 
quoth Lord John and the Reviewers, ‘democracy has 
failed, and we must protect our aristocratic and ecclesi- 
astical institutions from the risk and hazard of the fate 
whicno has befallen the instjtutions of America!’ Dem- 
ocracy had won in the moral and political struggle ; it 
has been conspired against and rebelled against by a re- 
sisting slaveholding aristocracy ; therefore, we are told, 
democ:atic institutions are to be avoided and condemned. 
Such is the logic of prejudice, and such is the latent 
hatred of free institutions which lurks in the Conserva- 
tive mind! It has been confuted and eloquently rebuked 
in Oxford, by the honored and respected Vice-Chancellor 
of England, Sir W. Page Wood, by Mr. Dunlop at Green- 
ock, by Mr. Collier at Plymouth, and others ; but there is 
in some quarters a settled—one must say, resolutely dis- 
honest purpose to misunderstand and misrepresent this 
great iseue !” 


Mr. Darwin’s Theory of Development.—The winter 
session of Edinburgh University commenced this week. 
Sir David Brewster delivered au introductory address on 


the oceasion to a crowded audience, in the General As- 
sefobiy Hall. The veteran was loudly cheered on his 
entrance, and in his oration dealt effectively with Mr. 
Darwin’s specula‘ions : 

“ Mr. Darwin, he said, has appealed to facts and princi- 
ples in support of his theory, and therefore we must ap- 
peal to facts and principles for its refutation, He main- 
tains: 1 That variations in species actually arise in the 
course of descents from a common progenitor. 2. That 
many of these variations are an improvement on the orig- 
inal stock. 3. That, by a contiaued natural selection, 
from among these improved specimens, occasioned by a 
struggle for life, the most vigorous individuals become 
the progenitors of the next generation. 4 That there is 
a power in nature everywhere affecting this selection. 
Naturalists of high authority have followed Mr. Darwin 
through all his arguments, ard have shown in the clearest 
manner that his ibeory is inconsistent with the very fac's 
upon which he bas rested it. I: is out of my sphere, and 
yours also, to discuss this question as one of natural hie- 
tory ; but, even in this aspect of it, we may allow that 
species do admit of great variations, and may, by new 
methods of feeding and culture, rise to a higher scale, and 
yet deny that there is any evidence even of one species of 
the same genus having passed into another, and still less 
that fish have passed into fowl, or birds iato beasts, or 
quadrupeds into men. We have absolute proof, indeed, 
of this immutability of species, whether we search for it 
in historic or geological times.» The cat and dog embalmed 
in Egypt four thousand years ago are the same as the cat 
and dog of the present day; and in the fossil remains of 
the pre-Adamite ages there is not the slightest proof of 
any variations in the successive inhabitants of the earth. 
Mr. Darwin himself admits, to use his own words, ‘ that 
this is the most obvious and grave objection to his theory ;’ 
but yet he conjectures that rocks still undiscovered, and 
myriads of years older than the Cambrian or azoic strata, 
may still bear testimony to bis views. When such strata 
with such indications are discovered, when the instinct 
of the elephant sball have expanded into reason, and the 
chatter of the parrot have its climax in speech, we may 
then claim kindred with the brutes that perish.” 8 


The Royal Benchsr —Albert, Prince of Wales, was 
yesterday elected a Beocher ot the Middle Temple, and 
took his piace among his brother Templars. Felix faus- 
tumque stt.- No papers destiny can be auspicated for an 
heir to the British throne than that he may practice law all 
His life. A British monarch is in fact the first lawyer in the 
realm. He holds a brief from his people, and his artis to 
read that brief well. It is inscribed with the British con- 
stitution, and to read it well is to play the part of a con- 
stitutional monarch. The new Templar, should he ascend 
the throne, wiil receive the brief from the hand of one 
who bas read it to perfection—read it with such fulinoss, 
C-earnesr, and meledious heartiness of tone, that there are 
ro words in ite compass cherished with more dovo‘ion by 
the British people than those which define tae preroga- 
tives of herself and her house. 

Do we compremise—do we not rather illustrate—our 
loyalty by expressing the hope that His Royal Highness’s 
Siudy of law will not be of a mere amateur or fancy char- 
acter? For some years the Prince of Wales has been 
completing his education, and we confess that the course 
of his studies has not favored the idea that they were of 
a severe or psinfully earnest kind. He attended the 
University of Edinburgh, and few things try the tackling 
of the brain more reriously than a session of Scotch met- 
aphysics. Did His Royal Highness fight over again the 
old battle between Hume and Reid, hold the scales be- 
tween Dugald Stewart and Thomas Brown, and master 
the half-dozen formidable volumes which contain the 
logic and metaphysics of Hamilton? If he did all this in 
the brief period passed by him in the shadow of Arthur 
Seat, he must be a very clever scion of royalty indeed. 
The University education of England was next honored 
by his counterance, and may we loyally enapese that he 
matched himself against o:her students, and equaled or 
outstripped them in the race? Ifhe did, he must again 
have been quick, for in a trice he was off to Rome to con- 
template the beautiful, and if not to cultivate ruins, at 
least to cultivate himself by their inspection. Then he 
sailed for Canada and the States, prosecuting studies, no 
doubt, in tbat direction. Military pursuits were of course 
included in his education, and with such success that he 
attained at once the rank of colonel. 


as we said, elected a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and 
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Buildivg Boclety of fdinburgh was laid on Wednes- 
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Fountains.—On Monday 
Bussell o a new drinking-fountain 
that has recently been erected on Tower-hill. The fountain 
is to be called “ Eari Ruesell’s D inking Fountain,” as he 
has mainly contributed to the expense of constructing it 
ap oe gentlemen preeent were Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
MP., Dr. Lankester, Dr. A'die, medical officer of 8t. 
George’s, Hanover square, the Hon F. Byng, etc. There 
was a large concourse of le to witness the ceremony. 
On arriving at the spot cretary filled a silver cup 
with the water of the fountain, and Earl Russell drack 
it. amid the repeated cheers of the populace. His Lord- 
= made a short speech, in the course of which he 
said : 


“ Experience has shown that a good supply of water is one of 
the most important sanitary measures that can be adopted. Tne 
eagerness with which the people have seized upon the idea of 
free drinking-fountains has proved how much they appreciate the 
use of water. Atone of the fountains which was opened 
lately at the Royal Exchange, it has been estimated that the 


y number the large proportion of 
the peeple wh take advantage of these fountains. But it is not 
only for the purpose that those who are thirsty may drink of this 
water, which is most refreshing, that these fountains are erected. 
They haye been found most useful in the houses of the poor. 
Those who have to dress their food find great advantage in send- 
ing to these fountains for water, as it is more pure than that 
aick be co be ot ip the tonke and pumps to which, in this dis- 
trict, they are in the habit of sending. I may say, and I think it 
may very fairly be said, that this movement ought to be an ob- 
ject of municipal care. However, that has not been the case 
hitherto, and all these fountains have been erected by the Metro- 
politan Free Drinking- Fountains Association, aided by voluntary 
contributions of comparatively a few friends. are 2,000,000 
ao in = pen rp 85 ee are avery Lone num- 

r to supply wants of so many; ‘ore eve: that is 
possible ought tobe done to increase the sumer sensiierabty. 


As an individual I have done my share in erecting this fountain, 
I trust it mee Se a source of health and comfort to the inhabitants 
of this neighborhood.” 

Dr. Lankester, as medical officer of health to the Metro- 
politan Free Drinking-Fountains Association, wished to 
say that the water for these fountains was purified. That 
which the poor had in their tanks and got from the pumos 
was bad, and contained many impurities detrimental to 
health. He hoped the public would do all that they could 
to assist in the erection of these fountains. The Associa- 
tion was doing all it could in the matter, but it was sadly 


in want of funds. They wanted to erect 200 fountains in 
London. ~ 


Madagascar —At length we are in possession of the 
truth as regards Madagascar. The letters and papers 
now received from the Mauritius completely dispose of 
the stories told by the French at Réunion of the conver- 
sion of the new King to Catholicism, and his desire to 
make his country an appanage of the French Empire. 
His acts have been entirely consistent with his former 
professions of Christianity, with the liberal and benevo- 
lent ideas which have been attributed to him, and with 
his attachment to the Eaglish. Prince Ramboasala4, his 
rival, has not been killed, but simply banished from the 
capital, and the accession of Radama IL. to the throne 
has been signalized only by acts of wisdom and promise. 
One of his first was to write letters to the Protestant 
missionaries at the Mauritius and the Cape, informing 
them that ihe land wes once more open to the preachers 
of the Gospel. He has distinctly repeated his own 
adherence to Protestant Christianity. Rev. Mr. Le Brun, 
the aged pastor of the missionary cause at Port Louis, 
has received letters both from the King and from 
Ra Haniraka, his Chief Secretary, who is a personal 
friend of Mr. Le Brun’s, and once spent some time in 
Pngland. Beth letters are in English, which the Kiog 
writes tolerably, expressing himself grammatically. No 
copy cf these letters has yet been recelved in this 
country, but we know that they contain, amongst other 
things, a statement that he is resolved upon immediately 
inetituting schools upon a large scale for the instruction 
of his subjects of all ages. Immediately upon their 
receipt, Rev. J. J. Lo Brun, Jr., took ship, with two Mala- 
gassy attendants, for Madagascar, where, it is believed, 
he arrived about the end of September. He wouid at 
once proceed to Antanarivo, and there await the coming 
of Mr. Ellis. The King has also formally announced his 
accession to the Governor of the Mauritius, and expressed 
his desire that a more intimate intercourse with that 
Colony may be establishec—the result of this letter was 
the appointment of a mission to the King, bearing the 
congratulations of his Excellency, and thanking him for 
his promise to extend facilities to trade and commerce. 
The Legislative Council voted £2,000 for presents, in the 
shape of horses, furniture, a crystal service, etc , which 
the mission took with them. 


The Island of Sark.—Sark is governed by feudal cus- 
toms and peculiar laws. Its language retains many pe- 
culiarities of the oldest Norman French mixed up with a 

ood deal of English and a sprinkling of other languages. 

here is no town or village to be seen; no house can be 
built without the consent of the feudal lord, and no one 
can live or even land on the island if he object. But 
with ali this apparent tyranny, matters, both public and 
private, appear to go on very smoothly. Once there was 
a threat of serious change, when a vein of silver was dis- 
covered in Little Sark ; but after some £20,000 had been 
swallowed up in researches with but litle satisfactory 
result, and the seigneur had been totally ruined, the ex- 
citement died away, and the inhabitants seem to have un- 
dergone wonderfully little alteration by the incursion of 
Cornish miners. The ruined lord has departed, and the 
seigneur who now holds sway over this little Barataria 
finds more delight in improving his house, gardens, and 
grounde, and making the most of the beauties of his isl- 
and, than in playing at government or interfering with 


the pursui's Ofhis subjects. They settle their own dis- 
putes; if they Mave any; and the little prison thet has 
been built ree would certainly be an uncomfor 

residetice for ; i tas hardly ever n 


inhabited, and must be fearfully damp and unwholesome. 
—Cornhill Magazine. 


A New Suggestion about Young Criminals.—At the 
Birmingham sessions, on Monday, Mr. Recorder Hill, in his 
charge, said : 

“A report had reached him from a neighboring county to the 
effect that upon an investigation, case by case, of the jarge num- 
ber of juvenile prisoners found in the gaois at the present time 
—and the gentlemen who made the inquiry were fuliy quajified, 
from their habits and position, though their minds revolted at 
the conclusion arrived at—that the majority of the parents of the 
young prisoners were glAd to find themselves at this time of 
pressure relieved from the expense of the maintenance of their 
Ofispring by knowing that they were in prison. The 2eforma- 
tory Sch Act guarded against a similar temptation on the 
minds of parents whose children were sent to a reformatory, by 
requiring them to contribute to the support of their children. 
Although there were technical difficulties in working the act as 
passed at first, yet they had now been remedied ; and the great- 
er difficulty—the reluctance of magistrates to make the necessa- 
ry orders—had also, toa large extent, been overcome, and he 
was of opinion the law was working well. It might not be proper 
in him to throw out the —o he was about to do at present, 
but he thought that while the parent was called upon to contri- 
bute to the support of his child in a reform atory school, heshould 
also be called upon to contribute to his support in prison. The 
suggestion might be a new one, and one on which there might be 
& diversity of opinion, but he felt sure that the subject would re- 
ceive their candid attention ; whether it would receive their ap- 
proval or not was another matter.” 


{ Funeral of Wm. Sharman-Crawford.—At 10 o’clock 
on Monday morning week the mortal remains of the late 
William Sharman-Crawford were interred in the family 
vault at Kilmor church-yard, near Crosgar, county of 
Down. The funeral was intended by the relatives of the 
deceased to have been private, and no public announce- 
ment was made of the hour and locality where it would 
take place. Nevertheless, a very great assembly from 
Belfast and various parts of the counties of Down and 
Antrim accompanied the hearse from Rademon House to 
the church-yard. A very grateful and graceful testimony 
of the high regard and affectionate esteem in which Mr. 
Crawford was held by his constituency in Rochdale was 
given by the presence of Mr. Alderman Livesey and Mr. 
Alderman Healey of Rochdale, who came over to Ireland 
specially to pay a last tribute of respect from themselves 
and their community to their former Parliamentary rep- 
resentative. The hour and place of interment were not 
communicated to the tenantry grosses, bat a great 
number of farmers from the Rademon, Crawfordsburn, 
and neighboring estates were present. Rev. C. J. 
M’Alester of Holywood read the burial service with great 
solemnity.— Northern Whig. 


The Livingstone tion.—Intelligence had been 
received from Drs. Livingstone and Mackenzie to May 
15th. All were in good spirits. They had failed in as- 
cending the Ruvuma, on account of its being too late in 
the season. The South African Advertiser of Sept. 21st, 
gives the following interesting details of the expedition : 


“The expedition had failed in their ascent of the Ruvama, but 
only because they bad attempted it too late in the season; and 
Dr. Livingstone writes very confidently of its importance for the 
future commerce of that coast with Lake Nyassa and the interi- 
or. From the Ruyuma mouth the party returned in the Pioneer 
to the Comora Isles, to take the missionaries left there on board ; 
and thence they proceeded to the Zambesi, entered itsuczessfully, 
and had got up te:the Shire when the last letters left. In a few 
days they were to continue their voyage up that tributary to the 
Zumba mountain, and Dr. Livingstone was to accompany them, 
to direct the selection of an appropriate site for the future mis- 
sion. A)l werein excellent health snd spirits. Dr. Livingstone 
and bis colleagues speak — of the unepiscopal energy of the 
hard-working, rough-faring Bishop; and Bishep Mackenzie 
writes in his dispatches, with equa! cordiality, of the unfailing 
humor, sagacity, and of his dissenting leader and pro- 


tector.” 
h Life-Boat.—Scarborough, 





Wreck of the Scarb 
Sunday, Nov. 3d — Bir: It is with deep regret I have to 
inform you that whilst our new life-boat was proceeding 
yesterday afternoon, about 4 o’clock, during a terrific 
gale of wind from the N.E, to the rescue of the crew of 
a laden schooner then driving toward the shore, she 
came abreast of the Spa into broken water, and was 
forced by the waves with great violence against the sea 
wall, by which accident she has received so much damage 
as to render it very doubtful whether she can be repaired 
or not. Two of the crew perished. The rest were with 
pret difficulty saved by parties on the Spa, of whose 

rave conduct in so nobly rieking their lives to save their 
fellow-men, too much cannot be said in their praise. 
Lord Charles Beauclerc, who was amongst the number, 
rae = Paes pee injury by being dashed Ae ag the 
rocks that he ast nigh ving a large y; and 
W. Tindall, Esq., of this place, has not since been seen, 
and it is feared that he is drowned. The crew of the 
ship were afterwards saved by the rocket and mortar ap- 
paratus, ; W.#H Fow ter, Hon. Sec.” 


Gotton from Venezuela —The Venezuela Cotton Com- 
pany is announced with a proposed capital of £200,000 in 
£5 shares. The necessity for a larger supply of cotton 
being admitted, the promoters state that they have se- 
cured a tract of 236,400 acres of land, part of the Bolivar 
estate, which is ered to be one of the richest 
tricts in South for the growth of cotton, The 
climate is healthy ; the estate is open to water-ca 
and within seventeen days of England, and cotton is 


purchased for £100,000, which the & 

ret 
stallment of £25,000 is to be paid in wi 
£2 the ; P 12 500 shares, with 





for making our naval sea-ports independent of 
Woolwich Arsonal'is the facture of 
risls, with probably the only exceptions of the rifled guns 


bow compose the 
modern w fense. Already at 
Priddy’s Hard, Portsmouth, and at Bull’s Point, Devon- 
port, partial steps have been commenced; but the com- 
pletion of the work, which should render us in many 
points independent of one indefensible, unguarded Wool- 
wich, has now become too ap t for any longer delay 
in the matter. Accordingly, instructions have been is- 
sued for a board of officers of rank ard experierce to be 
formed, to go from port to port, take evidence, and fix 
the sites fox the new arsenals.— Army and Navy Gazette. 


The Manchester Cotton Company (Limited. )—Some 
time since this company solicitea tenders for the machin- 
ery necessary for their operations in connection with the 
promotion of the growth of cotton in India. Tenders 
were obtained, and the following commissions were 
given : To Messrs. Nasmyth & Co. of Patricroft, the con- 
struction of the powerful packing presses; to Messrs, 
E. T. Bellhouse & Co. of the Eagle Foundry, the iron 
houses ; to Mr. J. M. Duniop of Great Marlborough street, 
the hand gins ; and to Messrs. Piatt Brothers of Oidham, 
the power gins. Having been completed, and tested in 
the presence of the directors and friends of the company, 
these articles have been shipped by the Seringapatam, 
which is expected to sail from Liverpool in a few d 
for Sedashegur, the scene of the future operations of the 
company. By the same ship a number of skilled mechan-'‘ 
ics will proceed to India; and the veesel will also con- 
tain among her freight a celection of mcdern agricultural 
imp!ements furnished by the Cotton Supply Association. 
—Manchester Examiner. 


Machine for Making Concrete.—A simple machine for 
this purpose ie used in Germany. It is composed of a 
cylinder 13 feet long and 4 feet diameter, open at its ends, 
and turning upon an axis inclined to the horizon. The 
stone ard the mortar are thrown from a barrow into a 
hopper, which delivers them into the cylinder at its upper { 
end. The mixture is effected by the rotation of the 
cylinder, the lower end of which delivers the beton either 
into barrows or cars. 
smootb, and lined with sheet-iron ; the proportion of the 
materials is made by regulating the number of barrows 
of mortar and those of stone cast inte the per. At 
one place the cylinder was inclined to the horizon one- 
thirteenth; it made from fifteen to twenty turns per 
minute, and the mixture was perfect. The cylinder was 
driven by a belt passing directly over its outer surface. 
Motion was given by an engine, which worked at the 
same time a strong mortar-mill. This machine easily., 
made from 104 to 131 cubic yards in ten hours.— Builder. 


The Jean of Chariestown, a sloop of about any tuns 
register, is at precent in Leith Docks, and is probably the 
oldest ship afloat. She came originally into the posses- 
sion of the Elgin family, and is, we believe, still the 
property of the present noble Earl, retained as an heir- J 
loom of the year 1736. Previous to that period she was 
a Danish boat. Her timbers are stiil sound and in good 
condition. 


Huzgary.—The Pecrsevcranza has published two let- 
ters from Kossuth, which are so léng as to almost form 
a small volume. There documents are very important; 
they examine the actual position of Hungary, and draw 
the conclusion that the people can wait no longer, that 
the time has arrived for attacking Austria, but that Italy 
ought to commence, in order to give Hungary the facility 
of displaying her forces. 


Naples —Gen. Cialdinibaving only spent in three months 
14,900 ducats of the 120,000 paid to him for salary as the 
King’s Lieutenant-General, has made a noble use of the 
difference. He has given 50,000 to establish a discount- 
bank for petty traders, 30,000 for workmen's lodging- 
houees, 6,000 to form fencing-schools in the battalions of 
the National Guard, and some smailer sums to different 
charitable institutions. 


A Nonconformist Patriarch — The Christian World 
mentions a visit paid by a correspondent to Rev. James 
Spurgeon of Stambourne, Essex, the grandfather of the 
popular preacher. This venerable man, now in his eighty- 
sixth year, still preackes to the people to whom he has 
ministered for fifty years. The church of which he was 
pastor was formed in 1662. 


The Scottish Guardian says that the other day, ata 
week day prayer-meeting held at Crathie, her Majesty 
gave express orders to the royal household that any one 
who felt disposed to attend would for a time be 
from any duties he or she might have to discharge. 


Mr. Ross, the ex-champion rifleman, denounces the Pa- 
field rifle as the worst of modern rifles. Ithas every fault 
—a high trajectory, rendering it a matter of great chance 
hitting 0 distant object when the ground is not accurately 
messured. 


The Anniversary Banquet of the officers engaged in 
the charge at Balaclava took place on Friday last at the 
London Tavern, when thirty-eight sat down, under the 
presidency of Colonel Hodge, C B. 


The Government has suspended the issue of 100-pound 
Armstrong guns until these expensive weapons have un- 
dergone another trial to test their efficiency. 


The Passage from Boulogne to Folkstone 
the Victoria on Friday in the : 
pe of eighty-six minutes. 
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NEW BOOKS. fve. 


PULPIT. 


THE PULPIT RECORD 


WILL CONTAIN 


SERMONS BY THE MOST POPULAR DIVINES, 
NORTH AND SOUTH, 
Printed, as far as practicable, from the Original Manuscripts, 
and Corrected by the Authors. 
1 Part, comprising thirty or more Sermons, by Leading 
Clergymen. 
Price, Fifty Cents. 
@. P. PUTNAM, Pablisher, 
Cc. T. EVANS, General Agent, No. 532 Broadway. 
*,* Copies sent by mail free of postage on rece pt of 50 cents 
in postage stamps 
NEY AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POEMS. 
3 volumes, blue and gold, $2 25. 

This new edition contains all of the lamented author’s late 
Poeme, making nearly one hundred pages more than the old, and 
offered at the same price. 

“Mrs. Browning is, in our judgment, the first poet of her sex 
—the Milton among women.”—©. Inquirer. 

Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 


Just published by JAMES MILLER, successor to C. 8. Francis 
& Co., No. 522 Broadway, and for sale by: all booksellers. 


Fo THE vr SCHOOLS AND WINTER 


= OF THE 








ENINGS. 


THE ONLY DAY-SCHOOL PAPER! 


ORIGINAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER AND OTHERS, 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL DIALOGUES, STORIES, READING 
LESSONS, LETTERS TO CHILDREN, POETRY, SPEECHES, 
ENIGMAS, BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, ETC., ETC., IN 


Clark’s School Visitor, 


VOL. VI. 


REV. ALEXANDER CLARK, EDITOR, 
A large and elegantly printed Quarto Monthly for Teachers and 
School Children every where. 
THE SCHOOL VISITOR has more reading matter, finer illus- 
trations, and better music than any juvenile periodical published 
for the price. 


One copy, one year, 50 cents. 

Three copies, " $1 00 . 

Eight " * 200 (only 25 cents each.) 
Twelve " * 3 00 (and one to club maker.) 


Specimens furnished free. Now is the time to form clubs 
Address DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 
No. 411 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 
THE OHIO FARMER. 


Vol. XI---1862. 


THIS old and well established WEEKLY paper will com- 
mence its ELEVENTH year in January, It is pre-eminently 


The Farmers’ Family Paper. 
The New York Tribune says of it : 
‘Tt is a handsome quarto, filled with miscellaneous and agri- 
cultural matter, suited to an enli Farmer's Family.” 
In one year it contains about TWENTY-TWO DUODE- 
CIMO VOLUMES of standard matter, as follows : 
One Velume of Poems, 
One Volume eon Domestic Economy, 
One Velume of Househeld Steries, 
One Volume of Fashions, : 
One Volume of Sunday Reading, 
Two Volumes on Bee Culture, 
Twe Volumes on Flowers, 
Three Volumes on Steck, 
Four de. on Farming and Gardening Genorally, 
One Volume on Injurious 
One Volume on Draining, 
Two Volumes of Miscellancous Matter, 
Twe Volumes about the War. 





BF READER, if you wish TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES 
annum for $2, ($1 5@ in small Clubs,) subsoribe at once for 


The interior of the cylinder in: Fivspecially 





A New Book by Dr. Bedford. 


The Principles and Practice of Obstetries, 


By GUNNINGS 8. BEDFORD, A.M, M.D., Professor of Otstet- 
ee Oe ee Seren sed and Ciinical Obstet- 


and ninety ‘ood 
octavo volume of over 750 pages. Price 50 


perb 
mail, free of postage. 
8. S. & W. WOOD, No. 389 Broadway. 

“We shall have misjudged if this Book do not prove 
emirent succe:s. It bears internal evidence of great iavor, 
its tone is calculated to in: the obste.ric student with 

as with a chivalrous respect 
gs he is to minister. Th 
rigidly sy , and 
a Text-Book. ys not only be exten- 
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placed him the most successful authors in this depart. 
ment ef medicine.”—New York American Medical Times. 


“Dr, has explored the whole of his ground in a 
thorou: and atic manner. Withont insti- 
tuting critical comparison of this with other abie works on 


obste:ric science, we simply ae the opinion that it is in erior 
other in excellence, while as 2 text-book we are inclined 


know of no other work that abounds with greater evidences of 
research, or which is more exact or more philoso in the 
department to which it is imited. We commend it for its unsur- 
— abilityin a)l that appertains to scientific and practical 
tetrics. It is a national work, and shouid, therefore, in 
ving no superior petitor, b the text-book in the 
medical colleges of the United States.”--Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 
“The ene cardinal object which Dr. Bedford states he has had 
constantly before him—to be useful—has certainly been attained 
4n the handsome volume before us. We express the conviction 
that, both in its matter and arrangement, it will be very accept- 
able to the general practitioner, as well as teachers of obstetrics. 
The skilifus obstetrician wields a ready pen on every paze. It 
is a complete treatise on the subject which it discusses, and is 
wy be in matters which are but lightly dwelt upon in many 
of treatises on obstetrics. We can speak with commendation 
of the thorough and successful investigation by the author of the 
difficult points in obstetrics, for which the practitioner will feel 
grateful.”—Philadelphis North American Medico- 


THE WORLD, 


AN INDEPENDENT 


Daily & Weekly Newspaper 








Wational Circulation and Family Reading 
The World has now been in existence for a little more than a 
year. It has attained, in that short period, to the highest rank 
Pin American journslism—to a perfectly secure financial basis, 
and to a circulation, patronage, and influence which have only 
been equaled by other journals after the labors of many years. 


For the coming year no labor or expense will be spared to 
make The World what it aims to be—the 


Best Newspaper in America 


In Pouttics The World is INDEPENDENT, but NEVER NSUTRAL. 
It will never lend itself to party serviee, but will help the good 
and expose the bad of all parties. A pure morality ard a stead- 
fast adherence to 


CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE AND CHRISTIAN 
TRUTHS 


will guard its columns, and guide its judgmont of men and of 
events. 


The Daily World. 


The Daily World is the most complete Commercial and News 
Paper published in America. It is printed on an imperial quarte 
sheet, larger than any other two-cent daily, 

No Sunday edition is printed, and a vigilant watch will be 
kept over its columns, excluding everything unfit for family 

eading. 

Terms per annum, Six Dollars: Four copies to one address, 
Twenty Dollars. To Clergymen, Five Dollars per annum. For 
a club of ten copies, an extra copy will be sent, 


The Semi-Weekly World. 


The Semi-Weekly World is a large quarto sheet, same size as 
the daily, containing all its news, correspondence, miscellany, 
and editorials, its commercial and market news, and always a 
goed original story, or some brilliant production from the best 
English novelists and periodical writers. Its cattle market 
and provision reports make it highly valuable to every 
farmer. 


Three Dollars per annum ; two copies to one address, Five Dol- 
lars; five eopies to one address, Eleven . To clergymen, 


Two Dollars per year. Single copies Three Cents. P 
= Fora 


of twenty copies, a copy of the Daily for one year. 
bof rr copies, the Daily, Weekly, and Semi- 
will be sent for one year. 


The Weekly World. 


The Weekly World contains all the editorials and the most im- 
portant of all the news matier contained in the daily edition, 
together with a good original story, or some brilliant production 
from the best English novelists and periodical writers. In no 
other weekly paper published in this country are there found 
such full commercial and market reports, and general news in- 
telligence, combined with so much cditorial matter and variety 
of miscellaneous reading, as in The Weekly World. 


Price Two Dollars a year; four copies to one address, Five 
Dollars; twenty copies, Twenty Dollars. Clergymencan receive 
the Weekly, single copy, at One Dollara year. Simgie copies, 
Five Cents. Published on Thursdays. 

For a club of ten copies, an extra copy will be sent for one 


ear. 
7 For a club of twenty copies, the Semi-Weekly will be sent for 
one year. 
For a club of fifty copies, the Daily will be sent for one year. 
For a club of one hundred copies, the Daily, Weekly, and 
Semi-Weekly will be sent for one year. 


Remittances for The World may be made by drafts, Treasury 
notes, or bank-bills of specie-paying banks, and, where the at- 
tention of the Postmaster is called to the remittance at the time 
of mailing the letter, it may be made at our risk. 

Specimen numbers and show-bills sent to any address upon 
application. 


Address THE WORLD, 


No. 35 Park row, New York. 


CARD FROM T. J. CROWAEN; 699 BROAD. 
way, cerner of Fourth street, 
For Carte de Visites, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 639 Broadway. 
For Photographic Albums, call at 
T. J, CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Ambrotypes, call at 


T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadwag. 
For At-Home and vatiing Cards, call at 
. J, CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Engraving and Printing Cards, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For a fine assortment of Paper and Lo ae call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Stamping Paper with Initials, Crests, ete., cali at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For splendid Gift-Books, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Bibles and Common i call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For New Publications, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For Magazines and Paper. covered Books, call at 
i T. J, CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For School Books. at 
‘ T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For interesting Juvenile and “2 Books, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Breadway. 


For Amusiag Games, call at 
T. J. CROWEN’S, 699 Broadway. 
For almost everything in the line of Books, Stationery, aad 


T. J. CROWEN, 699 Broadway. 
Corner of Fourth street, New York, 


EDUCATION. 


pig ts SEMINARY, FULTON, N. Yis 
offers Board, Washing, Fuel, and Room farnished, except 
and pillow-cases, for $31 50 a term of 14 weeks, which 
Dec. 5, 1861. Diplomas conferred on the completion of the 
ad or Music Courze. Tuition from $5 to $8. Oil Painting, 


for circular, 
JOHN P. GRIFFIN, Principal. 
BO meg bp ted JUVENILE HIGH SCHOOL, 
No. 189 ee oe near Concord —The Winter 
on 


Ww 
Term will ay, Nov. 18, 1861. This School 
YX - ay ee 
t is especiallf designed for Boys under 
of age, and is preparatory to the Collegiate and 
Institute. Circulars containing terms, 
be obtained at the store of G. P. Milne, No. 217 Fulton 
street, of Dr. J, H. Raymond, President of the Polytechnic 
Institute, and at the 


INCHESTER INSTITUTE, WINCHESTER 
Center, Ct.—The Winter Term of this well-known Semin- 
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ANTED—TEACBHERS AND EDUCATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENTS in each town in all the States for 
the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, (1857,) req 
to 


ehouten hour Ontiy 5 pochesto ineestn 0458 $350 a 
upward, according to ity and attention given. 











at No. 43 East 
avenue. 
FAIBFIELD SEMINARY. 
; One of the oldest and 7 Muzs 
in cll te and 
$02 75 Complete y ar 7 
7 = - on the 
Foirheld, N.¥. (| OENTRAL B. BR, 


tex-eopies, an extra copy will be sent tor one* 











9, 1861. 
INGING.CLASS FOR CHILDRE“‘ AT Ne. 126 
Wiu10w atlo 
te She Lennon or to $10 
quarter. 
EST SUSTAINED ON THE 
in the 
110 Boarding eg m 
a = teachers in 
PER a a inter ferm, and 
YEAR. REV. JOSBPH E. KING, WHITEHALL 


Fort Edward In-titate, 
New York. R 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETO. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 











more sustain the reputation already acquired. 
Their Mretopzons and Harmonrums have been awarded the 


MASON & LIN, Boston, Masa, 


Raven, Bacon & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUABE PIANO-FORTES, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF SCALE AND PATTERN. 
WAREROOMS, No. 185 GRAND 8T., near BROADWAY. 








PIANO-FORTES af BARGAINS. 
Hass DAVIS & COR, AND OTHER BOS. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the ané 





LL.—A beautiful ——- for acquiring e 


performer ; the prae 
be will gale saohe than by 


teaching even very young children to read music rapidly at 


t. 

» Wardell informs her friends and the public that she has 
resumed her Lessons, and will, as usual,continne to give instrae- 
tion at her residence, No. 469 Pacific st., (2d door abeve Powers,) 
or at the residence of her p»pils. Cards with full instructions 
to be had at No. 469 Pacific st., Brooklyn; Wm. Dressler, cer. 
Twenty-second st. and Broadway, N. Y.; T. H. Chambers, Bible 
House itd Grube and Adler's, No. 363 Falton st. Price ef 
Cards, $3, 


$ PIANO-FORTES. 





the Modern Improvements, for 
$150 cash, of as good workmanship as has usually been fos 


these instruments at 
7 GROVESTEEN & HAL#’S, 
Cor. Canal and Hudson streots, 
New York. 


_INSURANCE. 








SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 





Ne. 31 PINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Ben Ceiba 0... 0050 200iaggsse0ccccc cess 6500,008 00 
Garpine, August Hip SNEEis inntindannoat 109,269 30 
Gee MOR... onncacacnepncenesseunceeenel $609,269 2@ 





Pelicy-Helders receive three-fourths ef the Net 
Prefits witheut incurring any Liabilities whatever. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President; 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
L. HAYBOCK, Secretary. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Security with Economy. 


THE CONNECTICUT 
HUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CT. 


This Company, organised upon the entirely Mutual system, 
furnishes Insurance in all the various forms, and to meet all the 
various contingencies for which Life Insurance is desired, at the 
actual cost to the policy-holder. There is no Stock or Guaranty 
Fund to absorb the profits, but all the surplus is annually allo- 
cated to the policy-holders, in proportion to the amount of the 
premium they pay, and may be appropriated to the payment of 
renewal premiums after the first four years. 


Acquired Capital, over $4,000,000, 
Wholly derived from earned premiums, which guarantees se- 
curity to policy-holders, and perpetuity to the Company. 
Since 1850 the Gompany has refunded to policy-holders in 
PRVTBOR so 0.0.0:0.000nes29 0000 veces s cctsvecsccce sectee $1,557,692 
And paid for Losszs since its organization.......... 2,276,061 
And has now & RESERVED CAPITAL, safely invested, of 3,370,000 


Risks taken for sea voyages, residence in foreign countries, or 
in the mining districts of Califopnia, Oregon, or Kansas, at rates 
as low as any responsible Mutwal Company. 


Jauzs Goopwim, President, Z. Preston, Vice-President. 
Guy R. Puetrs, Secretary. 


Agency at Ne. 104 Broadway, New York, and in all the prin- 
cipal Towns in Northern and Western States. 


LORILLARD 


FIBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 104 BROADWAY, 
CASH CAPITAL 





THREE-QUARTERS OF oe ALLOWED TO THE 
RED, 
DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
(ey This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Munouan- 
DISE, VEssELS IN Port, and 6n Srorzs, DWELLINGS, etc., etc., as 
low as any responsible Company. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 


WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President. 
GEORGE D. CRARY, Secretary. 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS. 
DE. A. UPHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 


ELECTUARY. 
A Certain Cure for Piles. 


Clergymen !!! 
Lisesars Men ! ! 
Students !! 
Book-Keepers ! 


ik 
active exercise, and co uen! toCOSTIVENESS 
Taser teed onl Baer 
ES 

















dant train A, BILIOUS AF- 
FECTIONS, LOSS OF APPETITE, WEAKNESS AND FAINT- 
N F HEAT AND 


8 , 
CHILLS, VERTIGO, DIMNESS OF SIGHT, HEADACGE, 
SORENESS AND PAINS IN THE LIMBS, with bot nd 


teo often 
Duagric '? PILLS t!! thereby 
|, harassing, and enervating comp 
nal Del ten 





Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 





All of the best make and at honest prices. 
ALEX. DELMAR, Ne. 706 Bread '. 








ep ag 
SE carmen 






pa UNIOP® WASHING-MACHINE.— 

This now the over & year, 

me oo to ali who have used it. Va- 
ous 


without the least injury to clothing; no soaking 
quired. Price $10. 
THE UNION CLOTHES-DRYER, 
& new invention, useful, cheap, and portable, by which | 
in large or small quantities, may bedried. Oanbe put up 
taken down in one minute without detaching the lines. Price 
$2, $3, and $4. 
THE UNION CLOTHES-WRINGER, 
a most useful invention, by which not pains ‘ 
aches of hand- g avoided, but clothes will last at least 

longer. en attached to 
chine clothes may washed, wrung, and rinsed without 
ting hands in water, inhaling steam, or spilling 
THE IRONING- TABLE, 
& most valuable and desirable invention ; no family or 
= ea It is portable and very con 

ice $4. 

We invite the public to call and see the above artic 
confident that an examination will convince the mast 
J. JOHNSON & CO., 

No. 457 Broadway, near Grand street, N.Y. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


NEW GOODS, 


FOR GENTLEMEN: 


SILK AND WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS; GARBE-. 
GAN JACKETS ; KID, CALF, CASTOR, BUCK, BEAVSR, 
AND CLOTH GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS; ELEGANT 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS ; UNION RIDING 
BELTS ; SCARLET CASHMERE SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS ; SCARFS, TIES. ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE, ROBES DE NUIT; UH- 
BRELLAS, SUSPENDERS; AR- 

MY AND NAVY SHIRTS. 
SILK, MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSE AND 
HALF- HOSE, 





FOR LADIES: 


HOODS, SONTAGS, KNIT GAITERS, KNIT SHIRTS ; SHEE. 
LAND FALLS MERINO AND SILK UNDERVESTS 
AND DRAWERS; UNION DRESSES ; GLOVES, 
GAUNTLETS, AND MITTENS; POLISH 
GAITERS ; COTTON, MERINO, 
SILK, AND WOOLEN 
STOCKINGS. 
BALMORAL HOSE FOR SKATING. 


A large and elegant vaiety of the above goods, many ef tham 
manufactured on the premises, and. not to be had olsewhere, 
will be found at low prices at 


UNION ADAMS’S, 
Ne. 637 Broadway, New York, 


Empire Spring. 


The water of the Empire cee bottled with the utmost cara, 
and packed in strong bomes suitable for exportation, by the sal- 





soriber. Pp 
The Corks of all ine ize W. ~ %e 
» _, genu Empizve Water are 
* vs 
at® 


Bold at Retail By all Druggists and Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER, directed te mo, at 
Saratoga, N. YW.» or to my 


Southern Depot, No. 13 John 8t., New York, 


will receive prompt attention. 
BD. A. KNOWLTON. 


GEO. L. CANNON, 
DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACKEG, 


PORTABLE HEATERS, 


WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILA (ORS, exo. i 


ee 


Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnaces. 


Mo. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSILY PLACE, 
New Yorx. 


Homeopathic Medicines. 
from the most extensive experien , 

HOM OPATHIC PHYSICIANS. They ares sed ty he a 
INTELLIGENT and REFINED of every community, All have 
found them PROMPT Retiable, 


. BFVIOIDNT, ana every way 
worthy of public confideuce and 
uine coin is without its counterfeit, so, under the 








Bat as no 
shade of HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS, « number of toadstool oar. 
atives,” or “ remedies ve come up, whose principai use 
bear involuntary testimony to the worth of the original Such 

b is but the froth that success always throws to the surface, 

The public will know how to take the true coin and leave the 
base counterfeit with its makers. 

List and price of 

HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS. 


2—Worm Fever, Worm Colic, Voracious oreo. vscvesode Ys 9 
3—Cures Colic, Teething, Crying and efulness, Slow 
Growth, and Feebleness of Infants...............-..+4. 
4—Cures Diarrhea of Children or Adults, Cholera Infant- 
um, and § DompbntMes. .., oo rcccccccederccccscce 
5—Cures Dysen or Bloody Flux, Colics, Gripings, Bil- 
fous Colic, Fall Dysentery............sseercescea cesses 
‘ures Cholera. Cholera Morbus, Nausea, and Vomiting, 
Asthmatic wg 5 phe es eetpoengh> eben ennetenwes ocoee 
7—Cures Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, I nfiu- 
enza, and Sore Throat..........-..sssseceseeeceeece 
&—Cures Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains, Neuralgia 
and Tic 
9—Cures Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo, Rush of 
Blood 60 Che WeeA.. 2. ccc ccccccesccccccccccccsececces 
10—Cures Dyspepsia, Weak Acid, or Deranged Stomach, 
Constipation, Liver Complaint.........-+.sseeseeeee 
1l—Cures Suppressed Periods, or Scanty, or Delaying 
Green Sick 
12—Cures Levchorrhea or Female Weakness, Bearing 





Down, too Profuse Periods.. .......+.-+-+eenereneeee 
13—Cures Croup, Hoarse, Croupy Cough, Difficult or Op- 

pressed Breathing............ pte ss etseeseseeenes 25 
14—Curcs Salt Bheum, Crusty Eruptions, Erysipelas, Scald 

Head, Barber's Itch... ....0...cssccccsccsccccvcerecs 2 
15—Cures Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness, or Soreness in the 

Chest, Back, Side, or Limbs.............+--+- Oeneees ee 
16—Cures Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Dumb Ague, 

Old Inveterate Agucs...... 6.60665 ceeseeenscetcenes 
17—Cures Piles, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding, 

Recent or Obstinatesc..o....cccccssscsceeseneed. soe 
18—Cures Opthalmy ‘veak or Inflamed Eyes or Byelids, 

Vaing or Weak Sight......6.....-cscdscscecsesesess MO 
19—Cures Catarrh, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing, Cold 

in the Head, Influenga.............-sesereneee Be csece 60 


20—Cures Whooping Cough, shortening and paliiating it, 
er Spasmodic Cough.........---- setceesertessessseee 
2i—Cures Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult,‘Laboféd Breathing, 
Cough and Expectoration..........++esrssseseercsees 
22—Cures Ear Discharges, Noise in the Head, Impaired 
Bearing, Earache..............ssvvvercceesesesseees oe 
22—Cures Scrofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsiis, Swellings, 
ee err cer try cl 
24—Cures General Debility, Physical or Nervous Weakness.. 50 
25—Cures Dropsy, Fluid Acoumulations, Tamid Swellings, 
with Scanty Seoretions..............sseecsesseneeees 50 
2— Sea-Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo........- 00eee 58 
27—Cures Urinary Diseases, Gravel, Rena\ Calculi, Difficult 
or Painful Urination 7 
28—Cures Seminal Emissions, Involuntary Discharges, and 
Consequent Prestration and Debility 1 @ 





20—Cures Urinary Incontinence, Wetting the Bed too fre- 
quent, Scaiding or Painful Urination.............++4+ 

31—Cures Painful Periods, Pressure, Cramp or Spasma, 
Pru ‘ious Itching or Irritation............+--+«+ss00s - 

32—Cures Suffering at Change of Life, Irregularities, Flush- 
es, PalpitationS.........+60serssveceees penseceews vl 

33~Epilepsy and Spasms, Chorea and St, Vitus’s Dance..,.1 

PRIORS, 


Cases of Thirty-five vials, in moroced casé and Book...... 68 
Case of Twenty-eight vials, in morocco case and Book...... v 
Case of Twenty large viale, in morocco case and Book....,.5 
Case of Twenty large vials, case and Book..... Sscdeed 4 
Case of Fifteen boxes (Nos. 1 to 15) and Book... .........+++ 2 
Case of any Six boxes (Nos. 1 to 1!) and Book...........++. i 

Single boxes, with directions, 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1. 

Agents and the trade su on our usual liberal 
box or case, sent by mail or ex- 


press, free of charge, on the rocsipt if the price. 
—" Dr. F. HUMPHREYS, Ko. 562 BROADWAY, New 


ork. 
N.B —Dr. Humphreys has returned to his old stand, No, 562 


i S8ssse SS & 


i 


ends, 
His rooms for cons: the day, and ps- 
tien‘s consult him at all hours at No. 562 BROADWAY. 
(er O1p Aaunes amp tam Teavx SuPrLixp ox van Usuat Lin 


CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, ETC. 
MS errr CLARK € ©CO0/8 GENUINE COpD- 
LIVER OIL has proved most efficacious remedy, as #@ 





gives while it cures the 
See that it has the Eagle and Mortar on the label. and Hegeman 
Co cork, as none other is Genuine, 








QTsine GU. Aa8 PA? 4 CHURCHES 


D 

Ne. 226 Sixrn A’ New York. 
The subseriber would dally’ call attention 
Sige ef work for Sliding Vestibule Doors. 


A SCOPE, MAG~ 
BEAUTIFUL LITTLE aaene 4 x 
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